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THE PITTSBURGH MEETING. 
—<— 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Gas Light Association was 
held at the Monongahela House, Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 18th, 19th, and 20th 
of October. 
meeting was called to order, on the morning of October 18th, by the Presi- 
dent, General Andrew Hickenlooper, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The calling of the 
roll and other routine matters having been disposed of, the President deliv- 


The attendance of members on each day was excellent. The 


ered the inaugular address, which was largely devoted to a calm and unim- 
passioned consideration of many topics of more than ordinary interest and 
importance to the fraternity of this country. 

The General paid particular attention to the care and nicety required in 
dealings with municipal authorities, and the necessity of demonstrating to 
the public that the interests of both gas producers and gas consumers are 
identical, One point in the address is well worthy of a thorough study ; and 





, 
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that is where reference is made to the prevailing system of charging a lower 
price to the public authorities than is paid by the private consumer. This 
is, in principle and practice, all wrong; and General Hickenlooper hits the 
nail sqarely on the head when he says that such a method ‘is a grave mis- 
take, based upon a short-sighted and improvident policy, the practical effect 
of which is to restrict consumption, render equitable reduction impossible, 
and to impose upon our patrons an excessive and unjust proportion of the 
expenses of public lighting instead of making it a tax upon the general pub- 
lie, where it properly belongs.” 

The example which he gives very clearly illustrates the working of this 
unequal system, in at least one case ; and it would not be a very difficult 
matter to instance other places where the same, if not a worse, state of affairs 
exists. The idea of instituting and maintaining a National Board, for the 
purposes set forth in the inaugural, will be a matter for future considera 
tion, 

The General shares in the belief that the electric light will be but the 
means of furthering the advancement of gas lighting, and thinks it to be the 
true policy of gas companies to assist and encourage the employment of elec- 
tricity as a means of educating the people up to a wish for a more brilliant 
illumination of streets and thoroughfares. The address will be found in our 
report of the proceedings, on another page, and well merits a careful and 
close perusal. 

The following papers were presented : ‘‘ The Future of the Gas Interest,”’ 
by Mr. J. C. Pratt ; ‘‘ New Process for Making Water Gas,” by Mr. T. B. 
Fogarty ; ‘‘The Manufacture of Gas from Coal, and from Material other 
than Coal,” by Mr. A. L. Allen; ‘*‘ Regenerator Furnaces,” by Mr. Adam 
Weber ; ‘‘ Heating by Gas,” by Mr. H. H. Edgerton; and on ‘‘A New 
Method of Teaching Chemistry,” by Mr. William Farmer. 

The paper on ‘‘ The Future of the Gas Interest,” evoked a very thorough 
discussion—interesting and exhaustive ; and there can be no doubt but that 
much food for reflection was given to those who listened and did not take 
an active oral part in it. It is needless for us here to give a resume of the 
discussion, as both the paper and the discussion thereon will be found else- 
where in this number. 

The paper of Mr. Fogarty, on a ‘‘New Method of Making Water Gas,” 
was somewhat elaborate and lengthy ; and was very thoroughly ventilated in 
the debate which ensued. This paper, as also the others presented will be 
given in due course, 

The entire time of the first two days was devoted to the business proper of 
Association, and Friday, the 20th, was employed in enjoying the attentions 
and hospitalities extended by the Pittsburgh Gas Light Company, through 
its President, Mr. D. Hostetter. 

At 8:30 a.m., on the morning of the 20th, the members of the Association, 
and its invited guests, left the Union Depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad (a 
special train having been provided), arriving at ten a.m. at Sewickley, where 
the far-famed mines of the Penn Coal Company are located. After an hour 
and a-half spent in examination of the workings undergiound, and admiring 
the completeness of every detail for the handling and transportation of the 
vast quantities of coal mined by the Penn company, the visitors returned to 
the surface, and were speedily engaged in a vigorous attack upon an elegant 
luncheon which had been set for them, 

At one p.m. the party boarded the train in waiting, and a run o forty min- 
utes brought them to the works of the Edgar Thomson Steel Company, where 
the visitors were initiated into the mysteries of the manufacture of steel rails, 
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The works of the Edgar Thomson Company are reputed to be the most per- 
fect of the kind in the United States ; and many and varied were the expres- | d 


The situation has not materially changed since our last issue. The pro- 
uction of Cherry Grove having fallen to about eight or ten thousand barrels 


sions of astonishment and delight, to be heard upon all sides, at the beauty per day, seems fairly to maintain itself at that, and no further rapid deline is 


and nove Ity of the sights there witnessed. 


At three p.m. the start for the re- | to be expected from this field at present. In the Bradford and Richburg 


turn to Pittsburgh was made, the objective point being the works of the’ fields the production shows but little change ; or at best but a slight decline 


Pittsburgh Gas Light Company. 


These were soon reached, and the party | which will in all probability be more than overcome by the new drilling there. 


was received with open arms by the genial and accomplished Engineer, Mr. | Meanwhile the prospect of a new field in Forest county still hangs threaten- 


J. H. McElroy, who at once surrendered the entire establishment to the in-|1 
vading forces. is 

The works were inspected in detail ; and it appeared to be the general ver- 
dict that the phenomenon of gas “at a dollar a thousand” might in great 
part be due to the excellence of the arrangements there beheld. The prem-| « 
ises being thoroughly ‘‘ done,” the next move was a return to the Mononga- 
hela House, and a general brushing-up indulged in by all hands as a prepara- 


tion for the coming ‘“ feast of reason and flow of soul,” which was to be in- | « 


augurated in the shape of a banquet to be in readiness at seven P.M. This year, 
fused into the producing element, by an advance to 95 cents, we can see but 


very little reason for a permanent decline in production, or a permanent ad- 


part of the record will be described by another pen than ours some time a 
little later on ; but we will venture the assertion that Pittsburgh, in the staid 


ngly over the trade. A number of wells are now drilling in this district, 
everal of which will in all probability be finished before our next issue, and 


will then afford us better data for estimating the character of this field. 


The stock of refined in Europe continues large, and exporters are taking 
il quite sparingly. 
Taking the large burden of our erude stocks, the excessive stock of refined 


abroad, and the fact that the present production with all the estimated de- 


‘line is yet considerably in excess of the average daily consumption for the 
And adding to this the fact of the great hope and activity that is in- 


and sober land of Penn, had never before witnessed a more friendly gather- | vance in market values, 


ing nor a better time. 

Nothing but the greatest praise can be given to the excellence of the ar- 
rangements of the local committee, and the exertions of its chairman, Dr. D. 
Hostetter, to make everything comfortable and pleasant for the members of 
the Association and its guests. 

The Association decided to adopt the amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
posed at the meeting in Boston last year, limiting the occupation of the pres- 
idential chair toone term. This year the choice of the Association has been 

n the selection of Mr. Theobald Forstall, of New Orleans, La., as its next 
presiding officer, and we congratulate them and him upon the result. The | 


Association will hold its next annual meeting in New York city. 





A DISTRESSING ACCIDENT. 
—>— 
Mr. William Gardner, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has met with a sad _ affliction. 
His eldest son, a bright and promising lad of about twenty years of age, while 
alighting from a railway car, missed his footing and received injuries of such 


a nature as to cause his death. 





ELECTRIC UNITS. 


—_ 

Owing to the pressure upon our columns, caused by the publication of the 
proceedings of the American Gas Light Association, the continuation of the 
article, by M. Monnier, on the ‘‘ Values of Electric Units,” is unavoidably 


delay ed. 





Electric Lighting in Chesterfield, England. 
— 

A late Number of Hngineering contains this paragraph relative to the at- 
tempted electric lighting scheme at Chesterfield, England— 
‘* The experiment of lighting by electricity at Chesterfield has not so far 
proved successful. It will be remembered that about a year ago, owing to 
differences with the gas company, the Corporation determined to abandon 
gas for street lighting, and to illuminate all the streets with arc lamps. The 
contract was entrusted to the Hammond Company, and it was decided to use 
both are and incandescent lamps. After a long delay the work has recently 
been handed over by the contractors as complete, but according to the Town 
Council it is little less than a dismal failure. In a letter addressed to the 
papers Alderman Gee says, ‘ The Lane-Fox lamps which have been supplied 
by the Brush Company are most variable in their lighting power, whilst 
some are good, others only give a feeble light, instead of a light equal to that 
of fifteen candles as expected. The are lights are doing good service in some 
of the large streets, but as a whole I think it has been fully demonstrated in 
a year’s trial in Chesterfield, that the field for are lighting is very limited in- 
deed.” The inhabitants of the town do not appear inclined in any single in- 
stance to abandon gas, and the disappointment at the result of this enterpris- 
ing experiment 1s very great. 
‘“* Judging from the success that has attended the electric lighting of streets 
elsewhere we suspect that the fault lies chiefly with the mode of installation: 
the defective Lane-Fox lamps can doubtless be replaced by perfect Ones, and 
probably a better distribution of the are lamps could be effected. Alderman 
Gee’s letter is a timely one, now that so many municipal bodies are turning 


their attention ardently to the question of abandoning gas.” 
, . 





The Petroleum Outlook. 
tp 
The rapid falling-off of the pre duction of the Cherry Grove field, with the 


incidental advance in prices, has given considerable stimulus to new opera- | 


The situation is altogether different from that which existed, when we had 


| high prices, several years ago. Then we had small stocks, and comparatively 
few were in the business. Now we have excessive stocks, both at home and 
abroad, and many men of great skill and greater activity than ever before 
known in the trade.—Petroleum Reporter. 








Gas Heating in the Potteries. 
eet 

The London Journal says that the gas apparatus exhibition now open at 
Burslem is a noticeable advance, in point of principle, on the majority of ex- 
hibitions of the same class. In general these enterprises are not constituted 
with any particular object on the part of their promoters beyond the exten- 
sion of the use of gas stoves for domestic purposes. 

This is a very worthy motive in itself, and has as much force in one locali- 
ty as in another ; for cooking goes on everywhere, and a gas stove possesses 
equal advantages in a manufacturing and residential town. Burslem, how- 
ever, is the center of the potter’s trade, which is no less remarkable for the 


| beauty of its productions than for the smoke and dirt among which they are 


made. There is happily no reason for the continuance of much of this old 
reproach of pottery towns ; since it can now be shown, by actual demonstra- 
tion, not only that an efficient smokeless kiln may be constructed, but that 
the work can be done by it at a cheaper rate than by the old sooty method. 
One of the principal reasons, it may be assumed, for the holding of the pres- 
ent exhibition at Burslem, was to make the representatives of the local trade 
acquainted with the good work that is being done by the Thompson gas kilns 
and muftles, which have already conquered their position in the glass works 
of London and in many provincial towns. 

Whether the same description of plant can be successfully adapted to sat- 
isfy the severe requirements of porcelain manufacture can only be proved by 
experience. It is claimed that this can be done ; and, in the event of such a 
desirable result, the benefit to the Potteries district can scarcely be over- 
estimated. With the abolition of reeking kilns—to say nothing of the im- 
provement in’ the manufacturing process—will come an amelioration in the 
condition of the potter’s country not to be valued in money. Money, too, 
will be saved. This, of course, is a most important consideration ; for, with- 
out it, the less tangible advantages of the use of gas for fuel might wait long 
for their welcome. 

The Burslem Corporation deserve praise for their action in directing local 
opinion towards a reform which may yet alter the aspect of their town and 
district ; and the manager of the Corporation gas undertaking (Mr. Peaty) 
must be congratulated on the success which has attended his eftorts in organ- 
izing an exhibition so eminently adapted to local necessities. 








Coal Mining at Great Altitude. 
tlladiaeecs 

Among the coal mines rapidly being developed in New Zealand is one sit- 
uated near the town of Westport, on the west coast of the Middle Island, 
which is distinguished by two remarkable, if not unique, features—the thick- 
ness of its coal seams, which range from 6 ft. to 53 ft. 6 in. in thickness, and 
the fact that these enormous deposits are placed, and can be easily worked, 
at an altitude of from 800 to 3000 feet above sea level. Some of these seams 
are exposed on the faces of the cliffs, and can be got at with the greatest ease 
by tunneling. Besides the comparative immunity from ordinary accidents, 
which this remarkable deposition of the coal affords, there is the further ad- 
vantage that the mines are absolutely safe from floods, and almost, if not 
quite, secure from the risk of explosion from fire-damp. There is the further 
| advantage that the coal can be loaded on board ship by gravitation, the dan- 


tions ; and should present prices be maintained for a time, we may reasona- ger and expense of hauling the coal up a deep perpendicular shaft being en- 


bly look for great activity in the producing region, 


tirely avoided, 
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[OFFICIAL REPORT. | 


Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Gas Light Association. 


Hetp at THE MononGAHetA House, Pirrssurcs, Pa., 
OcToBER 18, 19, and 20, 1882. 


_— 


Mornina Sesston—Ocr. 18. 


The Association was called to order at 11 o’clock by the President, Gen, | Perkins, J. D.. New York, N. Y 


A. Hickenlooper. 


The minutes of the last annual meeting having been published in the 
e 7 a : ? ‘ " TO > . . = >, 
American Gas Licut Journat, their reading was, on motion of Mr. Slater, | 5™edberg, J. R., Lancaster, Pa. 


dispensed with. 


ROLL CALL. 


Upon the call of the roll, the following members were reported as present : 


Allen, A. L., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Allyn, H. A., Cambridge, Mass. 
Avery, A. J., Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Battin, Isaac, Albany, N. Y. 
Baxter, W. H., Petersburg, Va. 
Butterworth, T., Rockford, Tl. 


Cartwright, J., Fishkill-on-H’n, N.Y. 


Cartwright, M., Rochester, N. Y. 
Cartwright, W., Oswego, N. Y. 
Coggshall, H. F., Fitchburg, Mass, 
Coombs, Jr., M., Youngstown, O. 
Cowing, J. H., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Davis, F. J., Waltham, Mass. 
Denniston, W. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edgerton, H. H., Stamford, Conn. 
Farmer, W., St. Louis, Mo, 
Floyd, J. R., New York, N. Y. 
Forstall, T., New Orleans, La. 
Gates, F. W., Hamilton, Ontario. 
Gerould, L. P., Manchester, N. H. 
Goodwin, W. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harbison, J. P., Hartford, Conn, 
Helme, W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hickenlooper, A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hookey, G. 8., Augusta, Ga. 
Keith, E., Taunton, Mass, 
Lindsley, E., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Littlehales, T., Hamilton, Ontario. 
McCauley, L. G., Westchester, Pa. 
McElroy, J. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MclIlhenny, J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nettleton, C. H., Derby, Conn. 
-arritt, W., Bloomington, Tl. 
Pearson, W. H., Toronto, Ont. 
Price, W. H., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prichitt, S., Nashville, Tenn. 
Rankin, B., Louisville, Ky. 
Raynor, C. H., Adrian, Mich. 
Richardson, G., Wilmington, Del. 
Rollins, J. H., Worcester, Mass, 
Sherman, F. C., New Haven, Conn. 
Slater, A. B., Providence, R. I. 
Smith, M., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Somerville, J., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Vanderpool, E., Newark, N. J. 
Watkins, E. T., Chicago, Il. 
White, C. A., New York, N. Y. 
White, W. H., New York, N. Y. 
Williams, J., Johnstown, Pa. 


Young, R., Alleghany City, Pa. 


Andrew, John, Chelsea, Mass. 
Averill, A. T., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


Burtis, P. T., Chicago, Tl. 
Baumgardner, J. H., Lancaster, Pa, 


Curley, T., Wilmington, Del. 
Cabot, J., Lawrence, Mass. 
Collins, A. P., New Britain, Conn. 
Copp, A. M., Boston, Mass. 
Coyle, P., Charlestown, Mass. 
Calahan, W. P., Dayton, Ohio. 
Diall, M. N., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Dickey, R. R., Dayton, Ohio, 


Flemming, D. D., Jersey City, N. J. 
Fogarty, T. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Greenough, M. S., Boston, Mass. 
Guerard, A. G., Savannah, Ga, 
Griflin, J. J., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Hopper, T. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Howard, L. J., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hequembourg, C. E., Bradford, Pa. 


King, J. O., Jacksonville, TI). 
Learned, E. C., New Britain, Conn. 


MeMillin, E., Ironton, Ohio, 
Morris, H. G., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McDonald, W., Albany, N. Y. 


Pratt, J. C., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Page, G. S., New York, N. Y. 
Parrish, W., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Root, F. M., Connersville, Ind. 
Ramsdell, G, G., Vincennes, Ind. 
Richardson, F. S., N. Adams, Mass, 


Spencer, R., Burlington, Iowa, 
Starr, J. M., Richmond, Ind. 
Smith, J. H., Newark, Ohio, 


Wood, A. C., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Wood, G., New Bedford, Mass. 
Weber, A., New York, N. Y, 


NEW MEMBERS, 


Applications for membership from the following gentlemen were presented 


by the Secretary : 

Anderson, J., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Baxter, I. C., Evansville, Ind. 
Cole, T, W., Altoona, Pa, 
Cressler, A. D., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Dingee, F. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Axworthy, T., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Byrnes, T. E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Corbett, C. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Edwards, G, B., New York, N. Y. 


Floyd, F. W., New York, N. Y. 
Floyd, H. E., New York, N. Y. 
Gridley, E. B., Bloomington, I. 
Hyde, G. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hopper, W. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leach, H. B., Taunton, Mass. 

| McCullough, E. H., Phila., Pa. 


Findley, J. H., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Hallett, J. L., Springtield, Mass 


Learned, W. A., Newton, Mass 
McDougall, J., Hornellsville, N. Y 


} Robinson, W. L., Uniontown, Pa. Ross, A. Q., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sprague, C. H., Boston, Mass. 
Tayler, G. H., Warren, Ohio. 
Young, J., Pittsburgh, Pa 


| Stein, E., Sterling, Ill. 
} 
| Walker, Jr., J. H., St. Louis, Mo, 


On motion of the Secretary, the applications were referred to Messrs. 
Nettleton, Ramsdell, and Allyn, as a committee, for approval. The committee 
reported that they had examined the several applications, that they were 
correctly certified to, and recommended that they be received. 

On motion, the Secretary cast the vot® of the Association for the nominees, 
Messrs. Slater and Greenough acting as tellers; and all of the gentlemen 
named were declared unanimously elected to membership. 

The newly elected members were then introduced to the convention and 
welcomed to membership, 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The President then delivered the following address : 

Members of the American Gas Light Association: Gentlemen-—To be 
called upon to preside over the deliberations of a society composed of the 
representatives of an industry so closely identified with every phase of pro 
eressive civilization is indeed a compliment of which I am justly proud ; 
and yet I cannot but think that the objects and purposes of the selection 
would have been best subserved by conferring this distinguished honor upon 
some one of your very many more experienced engineers or worthy superin- 
tendents, whose longer service, wider range of observation, and more inti- 
mate knowledge of the details of manufacture have certainly endowed them 
with peculiar fitness for a more satisfactory discharge of the duties of such a 
position. But as I stand second to none in a full appreciation of the advan- 
tages to be derived from the meetings of such an association as this, I shall 
certainly do my best to properly perform the duties assigned me. 

Fully recognizing the fact that an inaugural address is of but little prac- 
tical importance, and certainly the least interesting and instructive part of 
our proceedings, [ shall refrain from indulging in remarks covering portions 
of the ground which are likely to be more carefully explored by the gentle- 
men who are to favor us with papers, and only as briefly as possible refer to 


some few points more closely identified with the administrative than with 


the executive departments, and therefore less likely to be touched upon in 
your discussions. 

Another year, with its disappointments and its triumphs, its troubles and 
its joys, has passed away, and we find ourselves once more gathered together 
for the purpose of comparing notes, exchanging views, discussing various 
matters of interest and importance connected with the profession we sLepre- 
sent, and enjoying, for a few brief hours, the pleasures of another social re- 


union, 





| But one chair is vacant—George Dwight’s. Of him it has been well said: 





‘‘ His sound practical judgment, his honesty of purpose, his integrity of ae 
] J 1 





| tion, made him one of those to whom all looked with consideration and 
| confidence in either the emergencies or the practical routine of life. Others 
may succeed to the places of honor and trust he has filled in the various 
| associations of which he was a member, but none can exactly fill his place in 
| the hearts of those who knew him best.” 

While to a large majority of the gentlemen present have been entrusted 
the very important duties and grave responsibilities of the practical manage- 
ment of works, let us not forget that to others who are with us has been left 
the no less difficult and more delicate duty of shaping and defining the policy 
which shall govern and control the business affairs of their respective com- 
panies ; in the performance of which duties many new, complicated, and 
important problems are constantly arising, requiring great care and careful 
| consideration in their solution. Ever recurring questions of governmental 
or municipal interference and control must be promptly met and settled. 





And so varied are the interests of this industry and the characteristics of our 
people, that measures which are one year rejected may during the following 
lyear be considered essential to success ; or a line of policy suited to one 
| locality may totally fail in another ; and, in the case of failure, upon their 
| heads fall all the imprecations, and into their ears are poured all the coni- 
| plaints of querulous and dissatisfied consumers, as well as the mutterings of 
| disappointed and distrustful stockholders, 

| In other words, gentlemen, while you are pulling away at the bow oar, 
properly claiming credit for much that has been accomplished, forget not 
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the troubles, cares, and responsibilities of the man at the helm, who safely | In other words, they should be permitted to acquire a reasonble 


pilots you over many hidden, but none the less dangerous, reefs. | « 
The growth and magnitude of the industry thus controlled may be best | ] 
appreciated when we recall the fact that scarcely more than a young man- | ¢ 


reserve to 
over contingencies, and make a dividend of 12 per cent. on a capital of $8 
ver thousand cubic feet production, and whatever profit there may be in ex- 


ess of this figure should revert to the consumers in the shape of a reduction 


hood’s age has passed away since commercial success attended the first intro- | in price. 


duction of gas in this country, and yet there are to-day over 700 works in 

active operation, representing an invested capital of 210 millions of dollars, | 
giving employment to nearly 25,000 men, and annually producing 30 billion |i 
cubic feet of gas. 


I very much doubt if any one of the very many new and varied enterprises 


While it may be true that very many companies are now unable to make 


| this dividend, and very few exceed it, the public are very generally under the 


mpression that their earnings are much greater, and will be reasonably well 


satisfied could they be assured that under no circumstances will any greater 
profit than this be exacted. I do not, however, wish to be understood as ad- 


for which this age has become so distinguished has exceeded in commercial | vocating the passage of general laws bearing upon this particular point, for 
importance, has conferred more benefits upon society, or has more materially | all such are more or less inquisitorial in their character, and are not infre- 
aided or beneficially influenced the destinies of mankind, than the industry | quently made the instruments of great annoyance and abuse, but rather do I 


you represent. And, yet, strange as it may appear, none have had to com- |: 


ulvocate that you avoid the uecessity for such legislation by a voluntary 


bat such unfounded prejudices, surmount greater obstacles, or more persist- | compliance with the intent and spirit of such enactments. 


ently and continuously fight its way to success through the most determined 


In all our dealings with public as well as private consumers the utmost 


hostility and opposition of the very class of citizens most benefited by its in- | impartiality should be observed ; there should be but one price, and that 
troduction, For such a condition of affairs there is certainly no valid reason, | price adhered to under any and all circumstances. I regard the almsot uni- 


and it can only arise from a failure to comprehend or properly appreciate the 


versal practice of giving to the municipality the gas used for public lighting 


relations which one should bear to the other. It is true that some of these | at a price considerably lower than that charged private consumers a grave 


men are ‘‘ chronic contestants,” whose chief delight is found in misconstruing 
the motives of friends or denouncing the projectors of enterprises which may 
remotely interfere with their own selfish purposes and interests. Others have 
no personal interests to be affected, but are swayed by an envious or selfish 
disposition which leads them to feel unhappy when they find any other busi- 
ness more prosperous or successfully managed than that in which their own 
money is invested ; while there are still others, who, without being able to 
assign any special reason—except possibly that it may magnify their own 
local or political influence—are at all times ready and anxious to abuse cor- 
porate interests of every character and kind which have about them the 
slightest traces of what they are pleased to term monopolies. While it is 
true that many of the causes ordinarily assigned for this unseemly opposi* 
tion are totally groundless, and others so shrouded in mystery as to be 
beyond the ken of mortal man to determine ‘‘ whence it comes and whither 
it goeth,” it is equally true that the gentlemen entrusted with shaping the 
policy which governs and controls the affairs of their respective companies 
may, by careful attention and judicious management, be able to do much 
toward disabusing the public mind of erroneous impressions, and remedy 
many of the evils under which we have heretofore labored, and which still 
exist to such an extent as to impair our usefulness to the community, and 
seriously interfere with our own complete and permanent success. 

It is true that our business, its peculiar necessities and its exceptional re- 
lations to the public, are of a character that to some extent warrants the 
assertion that we are monopolists ; but we are so only in the most restricted 
sense of that term, fully justified by the obligations ordinarily imposed, and 
the manifold advantages accruing to the consumer as well as to the pro- 
ducer. For reason and experience have clearly demonstrated that without 
the protection afforded by an incorporation and maintenance of some of the 
governing principles of a monopoly, it would not only be impossible to do 
justice to the public, but it would be impossible to exist, except in a constant 
state of warfare, entailing upon the producer a useless and unnecessary ex- 
pense, which must, in the end, be borae by the consumer. 

While the protection afforded by such exceptional grants is absolutely 
necessary to a proper and economical administration of the affairs of gas 
companies, and may, at times seem to warrant a rejection of some portions of 
the unwritten laws governing ordinary mercantile transactions, it must not 
be forgotten that the public have certain rights which we are in honor bound 
to respect, and that even regulated monopolies, if not conducted on just and 
liberal principles, are liable to alienate public sympathy and support. Care 
should therefore be taken that no such privileges be abused, or their posses- 


mistake, based upon a short-sighted and improvident policy, the practical 
effect of which is to restrict consumption, render equitable reduction impos- 
sible, and to impose upon our own patrons an excessive and unjust propor- 
tion of the expenses of public lighting, instead of making it a tax upon the 
general public, where it properly belongs. 

To illustrate more clearly the injustice of this practice, I refer you, as an 
example, to Covington, Ky., where they now charge private consumers 
$2.50, and under their contract are compelled to furnish the public lamps at 

one-half the price charged her citizens ; one-fifth being public and four-fifths 

being private gas, the average received is but $2.25. The gas consumers are 

therefore—in addition to the payment of their-proportion of the tax levied 

for this purpose—compelled to carry an additional burden of one-tenth the 

entire expense of the public lighting. And the gas company is, under these 

peculiar circumstances, compelled to maintain this price to private consum- 

ers in order that they may avoid being compelled to furnish gas to the city 

at less than the cost of production. 

With the general increase of knowledge and growing familiarity with the 
subject, our business relations to the public have been constantly changing, 
and will in the near future be subject to still greater changes. This industry 
is no longer regarded as a secret process full of complicated mysteries, but as 
a simple manufacturing industry, the details of which are fully understood 
and clearly comprehended by the intelligent portion of the community. 

While many years of hard and persistent work were necessary to overcome 
local prejudices against the general use of gas as an illuminant, we have now 
to overcome the no less formidable prejudices which invariably attend the 
introduction of all innovations upon established customs, or preconceived 
opinions of its proper use, It need not therefore be thought strange that, in 
the absence of intelligent direction and personal application, the public ap- 
pear slow to appreciate its many advantages for culinary and manufacturing 
purposes. More rapid progress can and should be attained by throwing 
aside professional reserve, and injecting into our management the same 
energy and zeal that marks the course of any other successfully conducted 
business enterprise. Canvassers should be employed, and printer’s ink 
much more liberally used in direct advertisements, local notices, and. com- 
municated articles, discussing freely its convenience and safety under all 
ordinary conditions, its manifold advantages over other illuminants now in 
the field, and, finally, its adaptability to various domestic and industrial pur- 
poses, 

But a partial, and in many respects imperfect, application of these business 
principles has, within a period of two years, resulted in placing over 1,200 





sion be made the excuse for taking any undue advantage of the consumer. 
Equal and exact justice should be the guiding star of all our actions, for the 


claims of the producer and consumer are alike entitled to just, fair, and lib- | 


eral consideration. 

The capitalist who invests his money in an enterprise of this character is 
certainly entitled to a reasonable return, over and above a proper allowance 
for its risks and responsibilities. All above this should go to the consumer, 


either in the shape of reduced prices, higher illuminating power, er increased | 


liberality and efficiency in the general administration of the company’s 
affairs. 

Just what this return to the stockholder should be depends much upon 
local conditions, value of money, capital necessarily invested, and prospects 
of improvement in the locality where the works are situated. Personally, I 
regard as fair and reasonable that provision of the English law which pro- 
10 per cent. dividend and 10 per cent. reserve. 





vides for a sliding scale 


| gas stoves and 40 gas engines in the hands of the citizens of Cincinnati alone; 
| in which city there was last year consumed 40 million bushels of caking 
| coals, of which quantity 21 million bushels were used for steam and manu- 
| facturing purposes, 17} million bushels for household uses, and 1} million 
| pushels for making gas. It will thus be seen that of the total used but 44 
| per cent. was carbonized, while 43 per cent. was used for various domestic 
pury BeC8, 

While much has recently been accomplished, the necessity for placing 
ourselves in a condition to meet this new demand, and the probable require- 
ments of the future, now calls for renewed efforts toward securing a reduc- 
tion in working expenses. Not by the arbitrary reduction of wages, neglect 

| of repairs, sacrifice of extensions and improvements, or by depreciating the 
general character and efiiciency of the service through the employment of 
| less able and talented management ; but rather by pursuing just the opposite 


course, 


Taking into consideration the difference in -the value of money there and In our own interests, and in the interests of our consumers, we should 


here, I believe this to be a clear indication of the policy which should govern 
the policy of the gas companies of this country, so far as price is concerned. 


| demand a thorough revolution in the character of the burners supplied, in 
order that there may be a less wasteful and more perfect utilization of gas 
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used. Regenerative furnaces, or their equivalent, must be constructed ; new 
and improved settings be introduced; higher heats must be maintained, with 
less expenditure of fuel; residual products must be made more valuable ; 
and, finally, the handling of the coal, charging and discharging of retorts, 
and the removal of the coke, must all be accomplished through the agency 
of steam stokers, and supplemented by new and improved apparatus and 
labor-saving machinery, in order that we may be able to meet what will 
soon be the almost universal demand for gas, at a price that will justify its 
use for domestic and industrial purposes. If this be done, the consumption 
will become much more general, its manufacture more regular and_profit- 
able, and the public will no longer have cause for complaint. 

In this age of progress, the controllers of such an enterprise who halt or 
hesitate, if but for an hour, are left just that far behind the swelling tide; so 
if the ‘‘ old-time”’ manager, whose chief boast is length and not character of 
service, has failed to note the progress of events or arouse himself to a proper 
appreciation of the necessities of the hour, his days of usefulness are num- 
bered, and the sooner he retires to the shades of private life the better it 
will be for the company he represents ; for I firmly believe that the time is 
not far distant when public sentiment will demand, and engineering talent 
make possible, the delivery to the consumer, in gaseous form, of at least one- 
half the fuel now used for domestic purposes, And it is not improbable that 
some of the gentlemen now present may live to see the day when gas—with 
its resultant coke—will be so universally considered the cleanest, cheapest, 
and most convenient fuel for domestic and manufacturing purposes, that 
raw coal will be seen only at the mine, or en route for the gas works. 

This result can be most economically accomplished through the instrumen- 
tality of the bunsen burners, or some similar appliance located at the point 
of consumption, by which the enormous outlay of capital necessary to a 
duplication of mains, services, and meters may be avoided, 

Existing gas companies now occupy this promising field, and are better 
prepared for a satisfactory performance of this service than any new organi- 
zation can possibly be; and it now rests with them to earnestly consider the 
policy of promptly meeting this public want. Nearly if not quite all the gas 
required for such purposes will be ‘‘ day,” and a considerable portion 
“summer” gas; thus making available and remunerative the capital in- 
vested in plant, mains, services, and meters, which now lies idle and unpro 
ductive for 10 hours out of 24, and during at least 4 months out cf 12. 
Could the send-out of any gas company be quadrupled, or even doubled, 
without necessitating a corresponding increase of capital, the price could, 
without loss of profit, be fixed at a figure that would appear ridiculously low 
as compared with prices now prevailing. 

One of the most effective guides to economical production and distribution 
will, in my judgment, be found in the adoption of a more uniform, exact, 
and detailed system of recording working expenses ; and many incidental 
advantages accrue from an exhibition of less jealousy and distrust in com- 
municating information thus gained. Such records should, under certain 
necessary restrictions, be made exchangeable between companies of the 
same class ; and each could then, at a glance, determine in what particular 
direction their efforts could be more effectively directed toward securing bet- 
ter results. 

Unlike other industrial pursuits, the manufacturing operations of a gas 
company cannot be suspended for a single moment without entailing upon 
the public serious annoyances, if not dire calamities ; they are therefore 
peculiarly liable to dangers arising from any disturbance of harmonious re- 
lations between capital and labor, or differences which may arise between 
the employer and employed. For this reason the greatest possible care 
should be exercised in seeing that all reasonable causes for complaint are re- 
moved, and your employees treated with that consideration due to existing 
conditions. But such troubles not infrequently come without just cause, at 
atime when least expected, and in a shape that may tax to the utmost 
the wisdom and prudence of the manager. It is therefore a duty you 
owe the public, as well as the interets you represent, to ‘‘in time of peace 
prepare for war,” by immediately securing and introducing into your works 
all the modern inventions and mechanical appliances which will in any man 
ner decrease the necessity for an exclusive dependence u;on manual labor, 
And if we are, by force of circumstances, compelled to bear burdens inci- 
dent to the existence and possible action of such associations, I know of 
no reason why we should not avail ourselves of the advantages of similar 
combinations ; for certain it is that there are few other manufacturing enter- 
prises in this country which have not to some extent enjoyed’ the benefits 
and protection of such an alliance, which in many cases has made success 
possible where otherwise competition, different, varying, and conflicting lines 
of policy would have brought disaster and ruin, 

While it is true that this Association has accomplished much in the way of 
improving our methods of manufacture, I cannot but think that there should 
be a still more intimate understanding and stronger bond of union between 
our companies ; that the gas interests of each State should form a close asso- 
ciation for mutual assistance and protection, through the instrumentality of 





a board of officers, appoited each year to faithfully consider and pass upon 
questions of difference which may arise between gas companies and their 
patrons and employees. That their decision should be based upon a sincere 
desire to do exact justice ; but when once rendered should be sustained by 
all the moral and pecnniar¥ influence and power of the entire gas interests of 
the State. That this organization should be still further extended by the 
organization of a National Board of Control, consisting of one delegate from 
each State association, whose duty it should be to consider matters of busi- 
ness affecting the interests of this industry reaching beyond the scope of 
State combinations. 

While this is neither the time nor place to enter upon a discussion of the des 
tails of such an organization, I may be permitted to call your attention to a 
few of the very many ways in which such a combination will be of advantage 
to the interests which we represent, Learing in mind that where the results 
of study, experiment, and labored research, all involving expense, are so 
freely communicated for mutual benefit, the burdens should not be allowed 
to fall upon those who have the nerve and enterprise to take the lead. 

Conce: trated action could be made to éake the place of the very numerous 
and costly experiments independently conducted and many times repeated. 
They could better investigate the merits of ne® inventions and mechanical 
appliances, and secure the right to use such as are worthy of adoption. 
They might be able to accomplish the aggregation and more perfect utiliza- 
tion of our residual products, where individual action cannot hope to succeed. 
Under the patronage and direction of such a Board, gas companies could 
better protect themselves from the raids of the professional blackmailer, 
whose weapons of warfare are the ‘‘ patented process” and ‘‘ opposition 
works.” And, finally, they could be instrumental in defeating unjust and 
oppressive legislation, or in securing the enactment of general laws which, 
while fully protecting the interests of the consumer, will at the same time 
define the rights and obligations of the manufacturer with an exactness that 
can afford no reasonable grounds of dispute. Such legislation having been 
secured, the ‘‘ defensive policy,” which has so long marked and marred the 
administration of gas interests, should be forever abandoned. While it 
should be our aim to be just, and even generous, in all our dealings with the 
public, promptly conceding every privilege that they may rightfully enjoy, 
we should be equally earnest in demanding the exact fulfillment of all con- 
tract obligations. 

If doubtful questions arise requiring interpretation, avoid temporizing ; 
meet the issue fairly and squarely, by insisting upon an immediate decision, 
even if it be at the end of an ever to be dreaded lawsuit. Make the public 
feel and understand that while you are sincere in efforts to do right, you are 
determined that they shall be governed by the same principles of equity, 
justice, and common sense. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, it affords me pleasure to be able to congratulate 
you upon the very satisfactory and prosperous condition of your business in- 
terests, and the bright future which is now opening before you. The long 
period of depression has passed away, and upon every hand may be heard 
the music of the hammer and the clear ring of the trowel, hastening forward 
the now, more than ever before, needed improvements and extensions neces- 
sary to meet rapidly increasing consumption. 

The public have been aroused to a full appreciation of the economical and 
incidental advantages of gas as a source of limited power in manufacturing 
and industrial establishments, and are now being rapidly educated up to a 
knowledge of the fact that it furnishes the safest, cleanest, and most eeconom- 
ical fuel for domestic purposes. And last but not least, the electric light 
cloud, so threatening in its appearance as to indicate an approaching cyclone, 
whose gathering fury would sweep our chosen industry from the face of the 
earth, has gradually and quietly spread itself over the horizon, and settled 
down into a gentle breeze that fans rather than extinguishes the flame. The 
long familiar and enchanting terms, ‘the rival of daylight,” ‘‘ magnificent 
spectacle,” “incomparable brilliancy,” ‘‘ dazzling effulgence,” ete., have 
passed away, and in their place are now heard only such modest assertions 
as ‘fit can no longer be a matter of reasonable doubt that the electric light 
will take its place as a public illuminant.” Just what this place will be has 
not yet been definitely determined, but certain it is that until some method 
of generating and distributing electricity less expensively than any now 
known has been devised and carried into practical effect, our interest has 
little to fear from its assumed rivalry. On the contrary, I believe it to be to 
the pecuniary interest of gas companies to assist and encourage its introdue- 
tion, as a means of familiarizing our people with a more brilliant and expen- 
sive illumination of our streets and thoroughfares, which will undoubtedly 
call for a corresponding increase of interior lighting and consumption of 
gas. 

I may also be permitted to congratulate you upon the growth and pros- 
perity of your Association. It cannot but be a matter of self gratification to 
the originators and founders of this Association to witness its gradual devel- 
opment and rapid progress up to its present condition of usefulness, It is 
indeed difficult to realize that the first regularly organized meeting of this 
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Association was held October 15, 1873—but nine years ago—with 23 mem- 
bers present, and a sum of less than $80 in the treasury with which to meet 
current expenses. ‘To-day you have the very comfortable balance of $1,500 
to your credit, and wpon your rolls are borne the names of 223 of the most 
prominent representatives of the gas interests in this country. I feel confi- 
dent that, with wise and judicious management, the membership may be 
greatly augmented, and its scope of usefulness be broadened and extended, 
until its beneficial influence will be felt and acknowledged wherever gas 
lighting is known. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Secretary—In behalf of and as Secretary of the Executive Committee, 
I beg leave to make the following report : 

The Committee have examined the following papers, and recommend that 
they be read: 

‘The Future of the Gas Interest,” by Mr. J. C. Pratt. 

** New Process of Making Water Gas,” by Mr. T. B. Fogarty. 

“The Manufacture of Gas from Coal, and from Material other than Coal,” 
by Mr. A. L. Allen. 

** Regenerator Furnaces,” by Mr. Adam Weber. 

** Heating by Gas,” by Mr. H. H. Edgerton. 

‘* 4 New Method of Teaching Chemistry,” by Mr. William Farmer. 

I believe that there are in the possession of the writers two or three other 
papers, which they have neglected to present to the Executive Committee. 
Any member of the Association haying prepared a paper which he is desirous 
of reading, will remember that it is necessary that the paper shall first be 
presented to the Executive Committee for its approval before it can be read 
to the Association. The Executive Committee have referred this matter to 
the determination of the President and Secretary, and there need, therefore, 
be no delay if the members will present their papers at once. 

The usual list of delinquents for non-payment of dues was referred to the 
Committee, and the usual action taken. Those who have neither paid their 
dues nor expressed their intention to pay, will be dropped from the rolls. 

The Executive Committee have adopted the following programme for the 
sessions of the Association: On Wednesday morning, meet at 10 o’clock and 
adjourn at noon ; meeting again at 2:30 and adjourn when the business of 
the Association shall have been completed. The same hours have been 
adopted for the sessions to-morrow. 

The Committee have received an invitation from the Pittsburgh Gas Co., ten- 
dering to the Association a trip to the coal fields, to the steel works of Edgar 
Thomson, and to a dinner on Friday evening. The Committee recommend 
the acceptance of the invitation, and that the thanks of the Association be 
tendered to the Pittsburgh Gas Company for their courtesy. 

There was referred to the Executive Committee, at the last meeting of the 
Association, the following proposed amendment to the Constitution : 

** That the office of President of this Association shall be filled for a single 
term only by its incumbent, and he be then ineligible for immediate re- 
election.” 

A discussion was had upon the matter at the last meeting, and under the 
Constitution it was then laid over for one year, and the Executive Committee 
was ordered to report upon it. The Executive Committee now report that 
they concur with the resolution, and therefore recommend the adoption of 
the resolution amending the Constitution in the way proposed. 

The Committee have no further report to make at this time. 

On motion, the report of the Committee, as read, was received. 

The suggestion of the Committee with reference to the dropping of de- 
lingquents was left to the Executive Committee, with power to act. 

The arrangement of the Committee, as to the hours of session, was, on 
motion, approved. 

On motion, the invitation of the Pittsburgh Gas Company, was accepted, 
with the thanks of the Association, and the Secretary was directed to so 
notify the Local Committee. 

The recommendation of the Committee, with reference to the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, then came up for consideration. 

Mr. Harbison—Mr. President, I will favor the adoption of that recomenda- 
tion, if the term of office is limited to two years instead of to one year. I 
think we should not make a member ineligible to election to the office of 
President after a single year’s service. If you will lengthen the term of 
office I will favor the recommendation. 

The President—The motion has been very fully discussed in the Executive 
Committee, and, while there was a difference of opinion among the members, 
they were pretty clear in their determination; and I think it would be hardly 
necessary to refer the matter back to them for discussion or report. ’ 

Mr. Price—I move that the report of the Committee be adopted. 

Mr. Helme—I, for one, do not see the wisdom of limiting the eligibility of 
the President to one year. It has not yet been done in any single case, I 
favor Mr. Harbison’s recommendation to make the President of the Associa- 


tion eligible for two terms ; but I think that three years would be better 
than two. I move to amend by making it three years. 

Mr. Greenough—I brought this matter before the Association last year, 
not as the gentleman who then occupied the chair understood, or as the gen- 
tleman who now occupies the chair understands, with any intention of 
reflecting in the slightest degree upon their management of the business of 

‘the Association, but simply because I thought it would be advisable for us 
to follow the example which has been set us in other associations of longer 
standing than ours. It is the custom of the English association to change 
their officers every year ; the same custom also obtains with the French asso- 
ciation. The result of that is that each officer, in taking charge of the affairs 
of the Association, brings to it a desire not only to do himself credit, but to 
bring before the Association his ideas as to any novelties which may have 
come under his notice in the course of the preceding year. The address of 
the Chairman of the British Association is always one of the principal fea- 
tures of the meeting, as it is expected that he will closely review the general 
| business of the profession. When a President has done that once it would 
be almost impossible for him to produce such a review the second time with- 
out doing himself injustice or wearying the members. If it is possible to 
re-elect a member as President, we shall, of course, do so, as it would seem, 
after the custom which has obtained in the past, to be almost a reflection 
upon any gentleman not to re-elect him President, after having re-elected 
each of his predecessors. I think the motion made by Mr. Helme is unnec- 
essary, because, as it is at present, we can go on and elect a gentleman as 
President for three years withont making any change in the Constitution. 
To make him eligible for two years only, requires a change. It seems, 
however, to the Executive Committee, as it does to the present and past 
Presidents, strongly desirable to change the Constitution in the manner now 
proposed. If the Association does not agree to do it, they can reject the re- 
port of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Price—I beg that my friend Greenough will not think that I regard 
his resolution as any reflection upon myself or upon the management of the 
office while I occupied the chair. I did not intend that anything I said 
should be so interpreted, for I have no feeling whatever of that kind. Hav- 
ing occupied the chair for three successive years, I have experienced pre- 
cisely the difficulty that Mr. Greenough has spoken of—that of producing 
three addresses which shall be either satisfactory to one’sself or aceeptable to 
the Association. It is a matter of some considerable importance to the man 
who occupies the chair of President of this Association. Those who were 
present at the meeting in Chicago will remember that I protested against 
being elected the third time ; and I have always felt that if there were any 
honor in the office it ought to be distributed among the members of the 
Association generally. There are certainly enough gentlemen in this Asso- 
ciation who are available as Presidents, and who would do honor to the 
office, to warrant us in electing a new President at each annual meeting. If 
we make the President eligible to election for two years only, the natural re- 
sult would be that if a gentleman who has occupied the office for one year 
should not be re-elected, he would feel that some slur had been cast upon 
him. I like the British and French plan much better. For these reasons I 
heartily favor and move the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Harbison—I was not present at the meeting a year ago, and therefore 
do not know the reasons which induce Mr. Greenough to introduce this mat- 
ter: but after his explanation and the reasons assigned for it, I heartily 
concur, and second the motion of Mr. Price to adopt the resolution recom- 
mended by the Committee. 

The President—I most heartily indorse the resolution offered by Mr. 
Greenough. I do not doubt the ability of the members of this Association 
to prepare three or four, or even five annual addresses which shall be credit- 
able to themselves and instructive to the Association ; but I think that the 
honor of election to the presidency should be more generally conferred upon 
the members of the Association than would be possible if we elected the 
same gentleman for two or more terms. Even if we make a member eligible 
to the presidency for one year only, it will take at least 233 years for the 
honor to go round (laughter) ; and I think we had better, therefore, shorten 
the term of service, so as to give everyone a chance. 


The recommendation of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 





TREASURER’S REPORT. 
The Secretary read the Treasurer’s report, as follows: 


Receipts. 


To cash balance, Sept. 30, 1881............. ect ccaste $811 29 
EEE CTR EEE ry Oe spi Weciie face 290 00 
Dues for year 1882.... 2.2... 6. eee e eee e eee neces 495 00 
Dues for year 1881.............--- ivesbeticwg rr 140 00 
Dues for year 1880........ ..--eeeeeeeeeee sis pinned 15 00 
Terbement GOOUURE. . o. ss o0s 0050 nibs ovderee ewes iene eas 43 56 





$1,794 85 
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Disbursements. 


NINE 5. 5 5.6 in dias ao Ra OT eRe x 0 OG RROD $1,794 85 
Salary of Secretary and Treasurer ................. $300 00 
perremie OUR BONONOE 6 og ns ce ee ca csescnseeesen 65 50 
Expenses of Boston meeting................ccee00. . 52 00 
Postage stamps.............. Ra a ae diaia aes etal ieee 15 00 
Returned estate 8, A. Dickey............. euaentaae 10 00 
TC GUA Gag Wis Sees s ke ae hed twas seasie paw 2 12 
Balance in savings banks..............cccccecceess 1,334 56 
IN 6 dvs 5.46554 cen kewevaeesces 16 67 
————-_ $1,794 85 
Amount due from delinquent members— 
Annual assessment for 1877.............. pass 5 00 
as ni TOOO:. .0 Oe Pere 70 00 
ee - Mg Soa ctrus's sear cass 155 00 
_ - MONS o's vsin'w eigicikcwe oie dota 455 00 


$685 00 
Wm. Henry Waite, Treasurer. 
Examined and found correct. 
A. B. Suater, 
G. S. Hooxey, 
Finance Committee. 

On motion, the report as read was received, recorded, and placed on file, 

Mr. Slater, of the Finance Committee, reported that his associates had ex- 
amined the accounts of the Treasurer and found them to be correct; that 
they held bank books for the amount stated to be on deposit, and the check 
of the Treasurer for the balance. 

NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

On motion, the nomination of officers for the ensuing year was referred to 
the following Committee, appointed by the President: 

William H. Price, L. P. Gerould, George G. Ramsdell, James R. Floyd, 
and Marcus Smith. 

READING OF PAPERS. 

The Association then listened to the reading of a paper upon ‘‘ The Future 
of the Gas Interest,” by Mr. J. C. Pratt, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., as fol- 
lows: 

THE FUTURE OF THE GAS INTEREST. 

The paper which I am about to read, as you will very soon see, presents 
some views which are novel, and perhaps somewhat radical; and I can 
hardly expect that it will receive the cordial assent or approval of a very 
large number of members. However, without further remark, I simply beg 
you to honor me with your attention while I read to you my views on the 
future of the gas interest. 

Railroad companies and gas companies, like other corporations, derive 
their existence from the people, but, unlike other corporations, they receive 
from the people rights and privileges which are of great value. To the rail- 
road company is given the right of eminent domain, an almost priceless boon, 
and without which its charter would have no value—the right to take any 
man’s house and land, no matter how dear it may be to him as the cherished 
home of his fathers or the comfortable home of his family, and pay for it a 
price which a jury may award. 

For this great privilege the company owes a duty to the public which is 
too often forgotten or lost sight of—and that is to furnish it all the aeecommo- 
dations, in facilities and rates, consistent with a fair and reasonable interest 
on its real and legitimate capital ; and beyond that it has no just or equit- 
able right to go ; there should be no surplus earnings except what may be 
necessary to provide for requisite improvements and repairs, and depreciation 
of property ; all beyond that justly belongs to the public in the rates that 
may be demanded of it ; and a great wrong is perpetrated when large and 
exorbitant profits are divided among the stockholders, whether in the shape 
of cash or watered stock. The public has the right to demand from these 
corporations this compensation for the substantial and valuable privileges 
it has conferred upon them. 

The gas company has the right given it to invade every street and highway 
with its mains and supplies whenever it pleases. In a large majority of 
cases it is given a monopoly of the business ; and for this the public has the 
right to demand compensation in a reasonable price for the commodity the 
company furnishes ; it has the right to say to the company, ‘‘ You are en- 
titled to a fair and even liberal interest on your capital, but beyond that the 
profits belong to the people in the price they pay you.” 

This obligation has not been fully recognized by gas companies. Gas has 
become almost one of the necessaries of life, and it will become more and 
more so if we are wise in season, but less and less will it be a necessity if we 
do not open our eyes to what is before us. 

As I have already said, gas companies are to a great extent exclusive 
monopolies. In many cities, in response to public clamor, rival companies 








have been organized, and the public has not been the gainer by it; for while, 
in some cases, sharp competition may have ensued and lower prices obtained, 
in a short time combinations of the new and old companies have been 
formed, rates agreed upon no lower than before the new company entered 
the field, and the public has enjoyed the combined monopoly of two or more 
companies instead of one, and had the satisfaction of paying, in its gas bills, 
the interest on double, or it may be four times, the previous capital. 

[ think it will be conceded by all who have knowledge on this subject that 
in a large majority of these cases, existing companies, had they been willing 
to reduce the price of gas to a point which would have insured to them rea- 
sonable dividends, and not striven to roll up large surpluses, could have 
maintained exclusive possession of the field which they occupied, given 
greater satisfaction to the public, and in the end realized larger profits ; for 
it will not be disputed that one company can furnish gas in the same territory 
cheaper than two or more. 

Until within the past few years the gas company has not only enjoyed a 
monopoly, but a comparatively quiet annd undisturbed monopoly of the bus- 
iness of furnishing illumination. We have always had the chronic grumbler, 
who disputes his bill and denounces the meter as afraud and the managers 
as swindlers. This, as long as human nature remains as it is, we shall 
always have. But the public are waking up to this subject, and discussing 
it; the newspapers join in the hue and ery, and are ready to do all they can 
by favoring any and every practicable and impracticable scheme to break 
down this ‘* huge monopoly.” 

It is hardly necessary to state all the reasons that are given for this oppo- 
sition ; the whole may be summed up in one sentence, and that is, ‘‘ Gas 
companies are making more money out of the public than they have a right 
to make.” In proof of this they call attention to the fact that we furnish no 
reports—that we do not let the public know what we are doing; and the as- 
sumption is that we are afraid to do so, I will neither admit nor deny the 
truth of this last statement ; but I fear that if certain companies were com- 
pelled to reveal their corporate secrets—to show how much money they were 
making and how large a surplus they have accumulated—they would arouse 
a feeling in the communities where they exist in comparison with which the 
granger contest with western railroads would sink into insignificance. 

Admit, if you please—which nobody will deny—that we have the right, 
under our charters, to keep from the public all information as to our business 
and profits ; is it wisetodoso? I claim that it is not. I claim that our 
business should be so conducted that we should be willing and glad to lay all 
its details before the public. There is no other manufacturing interest where 
the relations of the company are so close, and should be so intimate and 
confidential. 

We are brought into daily, I may almost say hourly, contact with the 
people ; we make their homes cheerful by the light we furnish for one-fourth 
at least of the twenty-four hours ; they are visibly reminded of our existence, 
and how indispensable we are to their comfort and happiness. These relations 
create mutual obligations, and for these reasons, and those I have before 
given—viz., the rights and privileges they have conferred upon us—they 
have the right to know that the price they are paying us for gas is not exor- 
bitant or unreasonable, 

There can be no doubt that this ignorance of our affairs, which are a pro- 
found mystery to the public, together with the fact, which cannot be con- 
cealed, that many of our stocks sell at a very high premium, is the prime 
cause of the discontent and fault-finding that is so prevalent and almost 
universal, 

The people think that the sale of a commodity which enters almost as 
largely into family use as water and food should not so enrich its manufac- 
turers ; and, whether right or wrong in their opinion, sooner or later they 
will find a way to ascertain the truth, and remove what they believe to be a 
great injustice. 

The same power which has been successfully invoked, and sustained by 
the highest court of appeal in the land—the power of the people to fix and 
regulate rates of freight and passengers on railroads—may be and will be in- 
voked to fix and regulate our prices. Already incipient steps have been 
taken in the British Parliament to have gas companies absolutely under 
municipal control in this respect. When such a movement commences in 
this country, I fear it will be too powerful to be resisted; and all the argu- 
ments that may be urged in relation to our vested and corporate rights will 
have no effect in opposition to the rallying ery of ‘the people, the dear 
people, the sovereign people,” against the corporations that have few friends 
among the people. 

Why should there be so much secrecy and apparent mystery in our busi- 
ness 7 A masonic lodge has hardly closer barred doors than a gas company, 
Their meetings are closed to the public ; no reporters are admitted. Per- 
haps it is wise ; but, so far as our pri weedings are concerned, I should be 
glad to see them reported in the daily papers. The papers that are read 
here, and the discussions to which I have listened, would do credit to any 
deliberative body ; and I think such a change would be a step in the right 
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direction, in bringing us nearer the people whom we serve. We meet here, | 
and, conscious of our integrity and rectitude, think it unnecessary to repeat 
and deny charges that are made against us of dishonest and unfair dealing ; 
and we let them pass unnoticed and unanswered. But that does not satisfy 
the public ; they want the facts, and their claims are justly so, that every 


corporation that owes its existence to the people, and derives its entire sup- 
port directly from the people, should render annually an account to the 
people, in a full and concise statement of the company’s business. Many 
corporations are compelled by the law to do this. I would not invoke the 
law, but the higher consideration of right. 

[ believe that the sooner we place ourselves in close and intimate relations 
with our customers, have no secrets to be kept from them, are able and will- 
ing to show them our whole hands, the better it will be for our future pros- 
perity. 

There is no other branch of industry, except those that are protected by 
patents or tariffs, that is not open to the competition of the world. Cotton, 
wool, iron, and wood productions, and countless other products, can be man- 
ufactured anywhere and transported wherever they are wanted. Gas can 
only be used where it is manufactured ; no foreign corporations can compete 
with us ; we require no tariff for our protection. If coal advances in price 
beyond our ability to furnish gas at established rates without loss, as it did 
during the war, the public must consent to an advance. If the necessities 
of war demand a tax upon our products, we can add it to our gas bills; we 
can afford to pay our workmen liberal wages, and are not threatened with 
strikes ; we are seldom obliged to pass our dividends ; we are not troubled, 
as are other manufacturing interests, with an over-production of merchandise 
for which there is no demand, Seldom are gas managers found wearing long 
faces ; their business is regular and constant; they know at the beginning 
of the fiscal year just about what their profits will be at the end of the year; 
seldom have they anything to estimate in the future, except what will be 
their probable increase of profits ; they never look for a decrease, like the 
demand for water and food, the demand for gas is constantly increasing. 
Such has been and such is our condition to-day. 

But, notwithstanding this uninterupted golden prosperity in the past, 
maintaining as we have a successful competition with the cheaper light 
furnished by kerosene, there is no use in shutting our eyes to the fact that 
we are to have a formidable competitor in the electric light. True it is that 
we can meet this new rival to-day, on account of its great cost, to say nothing 
of its unreliability and the dangers attending its use ; but we must not forget 
that there are a thousand ingenious scientists at work to devise methods to 
cheapen its manufacture, as well as to remedy its dangers and defects, And 
this is not the chimerical problem of perpetual motion, but one that brains 
will study and work out. 

In view of the wonderful progress that has been made during the past 30 
years in the use of electricity, he is foolhardy indeed who asserts that the 
end of discovery and improvement has been reached. The transmission of 
the first message over the wires between Baltimore and Washington, a little 
more than thirty years ago, was an achievement so wonderful that it was 
heralded around the globe. Fitting and sublime were the words of that 
message—‘* What hath God wrought !” 

The laying of the first cable across the Atlantic in 1858, laughed at and 
derided by wise men as impracticable and impossible, was accomplished ; 
aud after our Chief Magistrate and the Queen of England had exchanged 
congratulations over the great event, the cable parted ; and there were sad 
faces, and croakers said, ‘‘ I told you so;” but the men who were engaged in 
the enterprise did not lese courage. The broken ends were recovered from 
the ocean’s bed and re-united ; and to-day the laying of a cable across the 
oceans or seas excites a simple newspaper paragraph of a dozen lines. 

Now almost the whole habitable globe is covered with a network of wires, 
revolutionizing trade, commerce, exchange, and all our methods of doing 
business ; and the merchant, instead of waiting nine or ten months for an 
answer to his correspondent in Calcutta, converses with him almost as easily 
as with the customer in his counting room, 

We read in the morning papers of July 11 that ‘‘ Admiral Seymour opened 
fire from his fleet upon the forts at Alexandria at 9 o'clock this morning,” 
which, calculating the difference in time, was actually put to press by the 
papers in this country in two hours after the bombardment commenced. 

Webster, in that magnificent passage descriptive of the power of England, 
said, ‘‘ A power which has dotted over the surface of the whole globe with 
her possessions and military posts, whose morning drumbeat, following the 
sun and keeping company with the hours, circles the earth with one contin- 





may say within little more than a single decade from the laying of the first 
cable. 

The following figures contirm the statement that the growth of telegraphic 
communication is in itself something marvelous: The Western Union Tele- 
graph Co, alone own and operate 131,032 miles of line and 374,294 miles of 
wire, and has 12,050 offices. The number of messages sent by this company 
in 1867 was 5,879,282; in 1871, 10,646,077; in 1874, 16,329,256 ; in 1877, 
21,158,941; in 1879, 25,070,106; in 1880, 29,216,509; in 1881, 32,500,000 ; 
and in 1882 the number will be 40,000,000, exclusive of private wire and 
railroad messages. 

I will not particularize the astonishing improvements that have been made 
in the art of telegraphy, increasing its facilities and cheapening its use, ex- 
cept to say that a few years ago the cost of a message, of ten words, to Liver- 
pool, was $100, and the same message can now be sent for $5. The cost of 
a message of ten words from New York to Chicago was $2.50 ; it is now 50 
cents ; and a similar seale of reduction has been made between all points. 
Science, improvement, and brains have accomplished this. 

Is it safe, then, to conclude that we have reached the end of discovery and 
improvement that will apply this wonderful, mysterious, unseen, and incom- 
prehensible power to illuminating purposes ? 

I know it is said that gas is to be applied to other uses than illumination, 
that it is to have a wider field, that it is to be utilized for heating our stores 
and dwellings, as well as for power. I admit all this ; but how is it to be 
brought about? This is the question which we will be compelled to consider 
at no distant day. 

I firmly believe that we ‘‘ command the position ;’ 


’ 


we can pay fair divi- 
dends to our stockholders, and sell gas at a price that will defy all competi- 
tion ; we can compel, by its cheapness, its use for all domestic purposes 
where heat is wanted, and we can compel its use for power as a substitute 
for steam ; we can so increase its consumption, at low, and at the same time 
paying rates, that we need have no fear of competition from the electric 
light or from any other source; and the sooner we demonstrate what we 
xan do the better. It is not wise to permit, if we can prevent it, millions 
to be invested in the electric light with the improvements that are sure to 
be made, and then meet the competition ; it will be a much harder fight 
then. 

The future success of the gas interest will demand the acceptance and use 
of every real improvement, the strictest economy in every department of ex- 
penditure, the utilization of our residuals by a combination of interests, so 
that much larger profits may be derived from them ; the acceptance by 
stockholders of a reasonable and at the same time ample return upon their 
capital ; no watering of stocks ; and a larger division of the surplus earnings 
to their customers in a reduced price of gas, 

I know the difficulties that meet many of us in adopting so radical a 
change. The stocks of many companies are at 50 to 100 per cent. premium 
—a value based upon large dividends and great accumulations ; and it will 
not be easy to satisfy stockholders that it is for their interest to inaugurate 
this policy ; but, believing as I do that the time is coming when competition 
will force us to this conclusion, I am confident that the wise course will be 
to anticipate that state of things and prevent, by lower prices, the entering 
of powerful rivals into the field of illumination. The incandescent light, if 
it can be made as safe, as reliable, and be furnished as cheap as gas, will, if 
it does not drive gas from the field of illumination, receive a larger share of 
the business than we can well afford to lose. It does not meet either of these 
requirements to-day. Who will venture to assert that it will not be accom- 
plished ? 

I need not add, in this connection, that much that I have said has no ap- 
plication to small companies in thinly settled localities, many of whom are 
struggling for an existence, and can do nothing for their stockholders. 

I speak as a business man to business men. Many of you, perhaps all of 
you, are better qualified to discuss this subject than I am. My experience 
has been confined to the management, as president, of the small works at 
Jamaica Plain, one of the suburbs and outlying wards of Boston. I was 
almost the first man who built gas works in a small town, with a few of my 
neighbors, twenty-eight years ago. We conceived the idea that we wanted a 
better light than lard or whale oil gave us. It was before the great oil wells 
were discovered, and kerosene had not been introduced. We built them for 
our own comfort, not anticipating dividends, and were laughed at for our 
folly ; but in two years they began to pay, and for twenty-five years we have 
divided, every six months, with a single interruption during the war, 4 per 
per cent. on our capital, At the start our price was necessarily high, We 





nous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.” Not only does 


ner “drumbeat follow the sun and keep company with the hours,” but | 
to-day the long roll that calls her battalions to the field on the plains of | 


Egypt has hardly ceased before its vibrations are heard the world around, 
and every newspaper in the land heralds on its bulletins the details of the 
tight before the smoke of the battle has cleared away. 

And all this has been accomplished within a quarter of a century—we 


| have gradually reduced it, and shall probably continue to do so, We have 
never watered our stock. We have just completed the rebuilding of our re- 
tort and purifying houses, putting in larger and improved machinery, paying 
for the same with the surplus which we have legitimately set apart for that 
purpose, We assure our customers that our policy in the future will be as 
in the past—to give them all we make over 8 per cent. in a reduced price of 
gas, reserving a suitable amount for depreciation, to be expended as we are 
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now expending it, in substantial improvements. We publish our annual re- | 
ports, and the people read them and are satisfied. 

If, then, gentlemen, you agree with me in this statement of my views, if 
you believe that possibly in the near future the electric light is to be our 
great competitor, then have the courage of your convictions, and tell your 
stockholders what you think there is in the future, what the dangers are, and 
how they may be averted, and leave the responsibility with them, tell them 
it is much easier to keep the field than to drive the enemy out when he has 
gained a foothold. Give them the facts, all the facts. They may be unpal- 
atable, but are none the less facts ; and however unpalatable or disagreeable 
they may be, will have to be met. 

If, on the contrary, as is very likely to be the case, you think my views 
radical, visionary and unsound—if you think me a foolish alarmist, present- 
ing bugbears to be laughed at and scouted, then all I have to say is :—Let 
this paper, if it is printed with your minutes, be read five years hence, and 
see who is the prophet. 

On motion of Mr. Spencer, the thanks of the Association were tendered to 
Mr. Pratt for his able and interesting paper. 


Discussion. 


The President—The paper is now before the Association for consideration 
and discussion. Mr. Pratt, will you state what price you charge private 
consumers ? 

Mr. Pratt—We charge about three dollars ; our former price was five dol- 
lars ; we hope shortly to reduce to $2.50. 

Mr. Coggshall— What is your capital ? 

Mr. Pratt—We have $200,000 of capital, actually paid in, 

Mr. Spencer—I would like to ask Mr. Pratt the number of gas meters in 
use in his place, and the amount of gas, in million feet, sent out yearly ; also 
the population of Jamaica Plain ? 

Mr. Pratt—I think we have about 700 meters ; we manufactured 21 or 22 
millions feet of gas last year. Our population is between six and seven 
thousand. 

Mr. Helme—If the experience of gas men generally had been like that of 
Mr. Pratt we would have had some opposition to contend with. Eight per 
cent. upon his capital of $200,000 is $16,000 per year ; and he puts out about 
21 millions feet, and is now selling at $8. It does not seem to me that Mr. 
Pratt’s management is first-rate, or his coal is very high, or else there are 
some other difficulties in the way. 

Mr. Pratt—A very large proportion of our consumption is by the city ; and 
we have to sell to the city for $2.25 per thousand feet. 

Mr. Helme—Some of us consider that that is a pretty good price for gas. 
There is another thing which should be taken into consideration in connec- 
tion with Mr. Pratt’s theory. It is very evident that Mr. Pratt and his 
friends were wealthy gentlemen when they built these works, and simply 
wanted to invest their money ; and eight per cent. at that time—twenty-five 
years ago—was not a very high rate of interest. Many of us went into busi- 
ness at about the same time as Mr. Pratt did, and directed our efforts to 
making some money for ourselves over and above six per cent., because we 
did not have a fortune to invest at six or eight per cent.; and if we had fol- 
lowed the policy which Mr, Pratt pursued we should not have made much 
money. It is a good thing now to put money in government bonds, or on 
good mortgages at four or six per cent., feeling that we can always get the 
capital back ; but had we followed Mr. Pratt’s policy, many of us would have 
been in such a condition that for every dollar invested we could not get back 
over twenty-five cents ; and we might have been ruined by the operation. 
There are many gas companies in this country which do not pay six or even 
four per cent.; and there are some companies that do not pay anything at 
all, notwithstanding good management, because the circumstances are against 
them, and they are not able to make any money. I am myself unfortunate 
enough to own some stock in a company which does not pay anything as 
yet. 

Mr. Harbison—Is it an opposition company ? 

Mr. Helme—No; I am not in any opposition company. When I do go 
into an opposition business I do not know any better place to go to than 
yours. Mr. Pratt has arraigned us, as it were, before ourselves ; but I, for 
one, do not feel that we are quite as bad as his paper would lead the public 
to suppose that we are. Many of us have worked hard in the business ; many 
of us suffered from a great deal of abuse, and have been looked upon by the 
communities in which we lived, in many instances, as men who are not capa- 
ble of doing right even when we try. The gas business has been looked up- 
on by investors, in the same light as insurance companies look upon certain 
risks, as extra hazardous. We know that many times misfortunes have over- 
taken gas companies and ruined them. I contend that gas companies are 
now doing the very thing which Mr. Pratt, in his paper, leads us to infer 
that they are not doing ; and that is reducing the cost of gas. In very many 
cases the price of gas is already very low. General Hickenlooper sells at 





$1.60; Mr. Price sells at $1.65; and in Pittsburgh itis $1. Prices have been 


gradually coming down. Mr. Pratt does not seem to realize that some people 
have got ahead of him in the way of reduction, although he has got down as 
low as $3. Another thing which has always hung over the heads of gas 
companies is the liability to have people come into their town and, through 
the prejudice which exists against the company already in operation, suc 

ceed, by the use of potent arguments with the city council, in getting a cha 

ter for a new company, and thereupon commence to build oppos-tion works. 
What is the result? Your profits are at once decreased, because of decreased 
consumption, and you are unable to give the same dividends to your stock- 
holders, or to continue the same advantages to your consumers. I think, for 
these reasons, that gas companies are entitled to receive and to retain a high- 
er rate of interest than is paid by companies which are perfectly safe. If, for 
any reason, the gas works become unproLtable, they cannot be carried away 
to another place, as can be done by a man who opens a store, and finding 
that competition is so great that he cannot make money, sells his store and 
takes his stock of goods to another place where there is a better chance. Gas 
companies cannot do that thing. Ido not think that gas companies have, 


therefore, been doing so very badly with the public as has been charged ; 
and I cannot endorse everything that Mr. Pratt says in his paper. 

Mr. Spencer—I heartily agree with Mr. Pyatt’s paper in general. J believe 
he is sound in his theory. While it seems to me that the capital stock of Mr. 
Pratt’s company is pretty large, and that the gas sent out at the price named 
ought to afford a larger return than eight per cent. on that capital ; still I do 
not understand Mr. Pratt as claiming an eight per cent. dividend as a stand- 
ard by which everybody ought to be governed. His idea, as I understand it, 
is to put himself in such a condition and attitude b.fore the public that they 
may know about what money he is making; and he is willing to trust the 
public and to pay a reasonable return on the capital invested. I believe that 
to be the true policy. It is the policy that I have always advocated. As to 
the question of what gas companies are doing in reducing the price of gas, I 
would suggest that we are all doing more or less. The principal point of 
Mr. Pratt’s paper, as I understand it, is that as we derive great advantages 
from the public the public have a right to know whether we are taking from 
them more than we have a right to take. I believe that the public have that 
right. I believe that if the public had an opportunity of knowing more about 
what we are doing the public would be willing to allow us a fair return of 
eight, ten, or even twelve per cent. upon the amount of actual cash invested. 
I believe we would all feel better about it after we had gotten used to giving 
the public this confidence ; and I believe that a great many difficulties would 
be obviated thereby. We would thus shut out the gentlemen who are going 
around talking about starting opposition companies, and we would also fore- 
stall a great many of the electric light speculations. I believe that the true 
policy of gas companies is laid down in that paper, and hence I heartily en- 
dorse it. 

Mr. Sherman—For the information of the Association I would like to ask 
Mr. Pratt what his coal costs him, and if there is any sale for his residuals 
such as coke and ammoniacal liquor—and, if there is a sale, what price he 
obtains. 

Mr. Pratt—lI invite the closest, sharpest and severest criticism. [told you 
before I read the paper that I did not expect that you would all agree with 
me. My object will be accomplished if the subject is discussed. I am not 
thin skinned and will bear all the criticism that may be drawn out by reason 
of the views I have suggested. I do not expect that you will agree with me; 
but they are my views. I will say, in answer to the question of Mr. Sher- 
man, that our coal costs us, in our sheds, $6 per ton of 2240 pounds. We 
sell our coke at about 7 cents per bushel, or $2.50 for 36 bushels. We get 
$1 per barrel for our tar. We have not been able to get anything for our 
ammoniacal liquor, or the sum is so small that it does not amount to very 
much. We are in a country place, have 25 or 30 miles of pipe, and of course 
there is considerable loss from condensation and waste, and that adds to the 
cost of the gas. 

The President—What is the percentage of waste or condensation ? 

Mr. Pratt—I am almost ashamed to say that it has been 20 per cent. the 
last year. We have recently built new works, We have had the same old 
benches and retorts that we put in ten or fifteen years ago, and we have, of 
course, been working at a disadvantage. We have had no condenser of any 
magnitude, and we are so located that we can use but little water, because 
of lack of proper drainage. The city refuses to allow us to drain the ammo- 
niacal liquor into the sewers. We have now put in a new condenser, puri- 
fiers, and exhauster, and expect to work to better advantage hereafter, and 
be able to sell the gas at a lower price. Our great aim now is not seo much 
to increase our dividends as to reduce the price of our gas, We hope to ac 
complish that. We had laid up a surplus of about $30,000. We have laid 
aside one or two thousand dollars per year after keeping the works in order. 
That surplus we are spending in rebuilding our works. We have already 
substantially rebuilt everything except the gasholder; and we have still 
$10,000 in hand. 

Mr, Sherman—I would like also to ask for information with regard to the 
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consumers. Have you any manufactories there? Are not your customers 
principally business men, who live there, but are engaged in business in Bos- 
ton, and who burn gas with considerable liberality ? 

Mr. Pratt 


residence suburb of Boston. 


We have no manufacturing interests at Jamaica Plain. 


supplying the houses and the city with light. The population is between 
six and seven thousand. 

Mr. Helme—Have you your leakage account ? 

The President—Mr. Pratt said that he regretted to acknowledge that last 
year it was twenty per cent. 

Mr. Littlehales—While I thoroughly endorse every principle laid down by 
the gentleman who read the paper, I think, as Mr. Helme states, that the fact 
that so many go into the gas business, with the sole object of making money, 
is the cause of the difficulty which Mr. Pratt is trying to remedy. If gas 
compauies were started and conducted, as I think they should be, mainly as 
an investment, and for the public advantages which they confer, they would 
do well ; but if they go beyond that, for the mere purpose of making money, 


they make a mistake. That is the very thing which will create the trouble 
which the gentleman is trying to obviate. The best evidence of the necessity 
of the caution which Mr. Pratt has given is the fact that the capital of many 
companies is five times what it ought to be. That is one reason why we 
have so often to meet the public and apologize for the high price of gas. 
Many of 


the gentlemen present thoroughly endorse the principle of limiting the cap- 


Unfortunately we have but little control over the issue of stock. 


ital stock, but know that it is a matter which is largely outside their control. 
It may be an unpalatable fact, but nevertheless I believe that it is mainly 
the fault of the existing companies whenever an opposition company goes 
into operation. If a gas company does not do all in its power to meet the 
demand made upon it ; if it does not recognize the principle that the public 
have rights ; if it does not take the public into confidence and let them know 
what is being 4one, then the way is opened for opposition. It is the un- 
known which is most feared—it is the unknown which excites suspicion. If 
the public know just what you are doing ; if they think you are acting fairly 
and squarely, I think they are not so unreasonable as to object to your de- 
riving a fair profit from them. If a company can pay a 10 per cent. dividend, 
and after paying that 10 per cent. can put aside a reasonable sum as a re- 
We have 
been reducing the price of gas, from time to time, from $8 to $2.50, and at 
We are 


Our consumption is 


serve, the public get an adequate advantage and will be satisfied. 


the present time to $1.87, with the prospect of reducing to $1.75. 
charging only $1.50 to users of stoves and engines. 
alfout forty millions feet ; and I do not think you can find many places where 
there is less dissatisfaction, because the public know that the directors have 
The 


policy adopted in England wit! reference to the payment of dividends by gas 


carried out their announced policy of paying a ten per cent. dividend. 


companies has proved advantageous both to the public and to the companies, 
As many of you are aware, any three consumers who have reason to believe 
that a company has charged a higher price, or is making more money than 
the act of incorporation entitles it to, can have the books examined by a pro- 
fessional accountant ; if it can be shown that there was a margin of profit, 
after paying the statutory dividend, of only one peuny per thousand feet, the 
company has to reduce the price of gas to that extent. The public thus know 
that there is nothing to conceal, All the accounts are open for inspection, 
and everything is cut down to the lowest possible figure. The public being 
thus protected, no other stocks are considered more safe and profitable as an 
investment than the gas stocks. If that plan were adopted in this country 
the gas companies would not suffer at all, and the interests of the public 
would be greatly improved, 

The President—I understand that Mr. Thomas Curley, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, has had some experience in the advantages to be derived from re- 
ducing the price. Will he be kind enough to give us the benefit of his ex- 
perience ? 

Mr. Curley—At the present time we charge the general consumers $1.50, 
for heating and cooking stoves $1.25, and we get a little less than 90 cents 
for the public lamps. We have increased the consumption by the reduction 
in price ; our consumers have been very well satisfied ; the city councilmen 
are also satisfied, and there is a good feeling all around. The company is 
satistied, and is able to pay its usual dividend of 12 per cent. 

Mr. Pratt—What do you get for your residual products ? 

Mr. Curley—We get from three to five cents per bushel for coke : 
from $1.40 to $2. We get nothing for the ammoniacal liquor, 

Mr. Pratt—What is your capital stock ? 

Mr. Curley—$280,000. 

Mr Pratt—How 


year ? 


for tar, 


much 


Mr. Unrley—Last year a little over sixty millions feet, 
Mr. Pratt—How many miles of mains have you ? 
Mr. Curley—Less than forty miles ; and about 3,000 consumers. 


The President—Is the increased consumption due to a larger number of 


| 
| 


It is a] 
Our entire sale of gas is for the purpose of | 


gas do you manufacture and sell during the | 





consumers, or to an increased liberality in the use of gas upon the part of the 
same consumers ? 

Mr, Curley—There is a great deal of it due to the reduction in the price of 
gas. We find a number of consumers among the people who never burned 
gas before. They are quitting the use of oil, and beginning to burn gas. 

The President—Does your increase come mainly from that source ? 

Mr. Curley—Partly ; but not altogether. Our manufacturers have in- 
creased their consumption to a considerable extent. 

Mr. Pierson—When did you reduce the price ; and how does the increase 
this year compare with the increase last year ? 

Mr. Curley—There is an increase of 30 to 40 per cent. of increase this year 
over the previous year. 

Mr. Pearson—How does the increase this year over last year compare with 
the increase of last year over the year before ? 

Mr. Curley—I say that it has increased about 30 per cent. 
increase last year has been greater by thirty per cent. than it was the previ- 


That is, our 


ous year. 

The President 
year previous ? 
Mr. Curley 

30 per cent. 
The President—What was your price before yeu reduced ? 
Mr. Curley— Four dollars. 
Mr. Sherman—Can your works be duplicated for your present capital ? Or 


What was your proportionate increase last year over the 


The first year about 16 per cent.; this year something over 


is your ability to pay dividends at this remarkably low price accounted for, 
as it is in some instances, by having built your works out of the profits of 
previous years? In other words, have you not been putting your profits in- 
to the works, and now giving the consumers the benefit of these profits ? 

Mr. Curley—The works could not be duplicated with our present capital. 

Mr. Sherman 
works ? 

Mr. Curley—Yes. 

Mr. Sherman—That should be understood as being one element of cheap 
gas, I know of one company in Massachusetts who have been charging their 


Then in former years you have put your profits into your 


consumers for only about half of the capital invested in their works, and in 
that way are able to furnish their consumers with cheap gas. 

The President—That is a very important item dependent upon the amount 
of capital it is necessary or advisable to invest. That ought properly to form 
the basis for the consideration of the price to be charged the public, and the 
profit to be allowed to the producer. 

Mr. Pratt—It is a most extraordinary statement that, with $280,000 capi- 
tal, 40 miles of pipe, and sixty millions feet of gas, that company can furnish 
gas at the price it does, and pay the dividend of 12 per cent, Put these fig- 
ures together and you will see how readily a larger dividend would be paid 
on a smaller capital. There is no doubt that many works have been built on 
speculation, by contractors, who have been obliged to take stock in payment 
and the works thus stand at a very high cost. 
by some gentlemen to go up to a place in our state and to look at some gas 
works, They were capitalized at $50,000 ; and they talked of buying them. 
I investigated the matter, and told them that if they could get the stock at 
thirty cents on the dollar it would do to buy the works, because the works 
could be duplicated for $20,000 or $30,000. 

Mr. Helme—I know that Mr. Curley’s increase has been very great, and it is 
due to the fact that the works are well managed, the capital small, and every- 
thing is in their favor ; but judging from my own experience there can be 
no doubt that increased consumption very rapidly follows a reduction in price. 
The only question with us is how much of a reduction can be made? Do not 
make the reduction too rapidly, because the people may not appreciate the 
reduction rapidly enough to enable you to continue to pay the dividends that 
you have been paying. There is another thing which must be looked at, and 
this is that there is no company located in a thriving, growing town which is 
not constantly obliged to extend its mains ; and in many cases those exten- 
sions are very costly, and the returns are small. It is often the case that 
members of the city council, or their friends, live in the suburbs, and it is 
desirable to gratify them and to comply with their wishes by extending the 
mains in their direction. If you ask the stockholders to contribute to the 
capital for this purpose, you will find that many of them cannot contribute 
readily. They want their dividends regularly ; and many are dependent upon 
the dividends for their living. If you apply to them for four, five or ten per 
cent., to be invested in new mains, or say to them that you will not pay any 
dividends next year, because you will have to use the profits to make the 
extensions, you will find that they will demur to the extensions, I think 
that a gas company is entirely justifiable in paying a ten per cent. 
dividend. I, for one, am entirely satisfied with ten per cent. I have 
always recommended reducing the price of gas when more than ten 
per cent. could be paid. But if you divide the ten per cent., and, finding 
that you have a thousand over, put down the price of gas, you do not get rid 
of people applying to you to extend your mains, and have nothing in the treas- 
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ury to do it with—what is the result? You must then go in debt, or you 
must leave these grumblers on the outside; and it is not desirable to do 
either. I think that we do not do our consumers any injustice if we spend a 
portion of that money in dividends, and then keep a portion of it for that 
very purpose. I am perfectly satisfied with a ten per cent. dividend, and ten 
per cent. reserve ; and I think that a ten per cent. reserve will meet all the 
demands for extensions. 

Mr. Slater—I think the point made by Mr. Sherman is a very good one. 
It would almost seem as if the citizens of Wilmington owned their gas works 
without having any certificates of stock, but getting their dividends in the 
low price of gas. Any company which has done a large amount of business, 
increased its capital for extensions, and paid out what it could in dividends to 
stockholders, has had a very large capital as compared with Wilmington. 
Very many of the companies, all over the country, stand to-day with very 
large capitals in comparison with the amount of gas sent out. Some compa- 
nies, like the one at Wilmington, and others which I might mention, have 
invested their profits in the works, and can therefore afford now to sell gas at 
a very low price. 

Mr. Copp—Unfortunately I once invested in a gas light company at Rock- 
land, Maine. I bought the stock at a very low price, but have never been 
able to get any dividends, The price of gas originally was $5; it was re- 
duced to $4, with no perceptible increase in the consumption. We were sell- 
ing a million and a-half of gas at $4. That gave us $6,000 in the treasury ; 
it cost us about $5,500 to manufacture the gas. We thought an effort should 
be made, by reducing the price of the gas, to increase the consumption. So 
we went around among the storekeepers and dwelling-houses (there are no 
manufactories there) to gét them to agree, if we would reduce the price to 
$3, to contribute to the increase in consumption. A considerable number of 
storekeepers agreed to do so if we would reduce the price to $3. We did so; 
and the first year we sold 2,200,000 feet, and this year we shall sell more 
than three millions. If we sell three millions at $8 we shall receive $9,000, 
without having expended over $6,000. That has been the result of a reduc- 
tion in Rockland. 

The President—The experience in Cincinnati, following the reduction in 
price, points rather to an increased liberality in consumption on the part of 
old consumers, rather than to an increased number of consumers ; but 
whether that is due to the reduction in price, or to the increased business 
prosperity of the country, is an unsolved problem in my mind. 

Mr. Helme—I think likely the increase comes from both sources. I have 
noticed that when gas is high the restaurant and storekeepers will not burn 
much ; but when a reduction in price is made they will increase their con- 
sumption by one or two burners. There is no increase of expense to the 
company except the cost of the gas. I think there is an increase of about 60 
per cent, in the amount of consumption ; and that about 40 per cent. of the 
increase is due to the new burners. 

Mr. Harbison—Mr. Nettleton has been a pioneer in low prices, and we 
should all like to hear what has been his experience. 

Mr. Nettleton—Some years ago I commenced to reduce the price of gas, 
and I noticed that my consumption increased, and also that the number of 
consumers increased as the price went down. I followed that thing up until 
I am now satisfied that it is the true policy of the company that I am con- 
nected with. How far they can go in the way of reduction I do not know ; 
but I am satisfied that we have not reached the lowest limit. Last year our 
average was $2.08; this year it will be somewhere about $2. The average per 
meter last year was about 43,000 feet ; this year it is between 45,000 and 
48,000. Of course a part of the increase depends upon the business prosper- 
ity of the community in which I am located. A part of it also depends upon 
the feeling that they can get more for their money, and that the gas company 
is disposed to treat the consumers fairly. The good will of the people in any 
undertaking is worth a great deal. I think we have the good will of a major- 
ity of the consumers of our company, and, as a result of that, they do not 
stint the burners. 

The President—In connection with that subject I will ask if there is any 
gentleman present representing gas companies that have not reduced the 
price of gas within the last year, who have found that their consumption has 
increased to a corresponding extent or equal to that of the companies which 
have made reductions ? 

Mr. McElroy—I represent a company which has not reduced its price 
within the last year ; but our consumption is greatly increased. The increase 
is partly due to the new consumers ; but I attribute a large proportion of it 
to the education of the public eye to demand more light, and to the influence 
of the electric light. I cannot say that we have made any great extension in 
our lines of pipe, but I do say that our consumption is greatly increased. I 
think it has increased over twenty millions. Our present price is one dollar. 
{ Laughter. | 

The President—It ought to be explained that that price has prevailed for a 
number of years, but that outside of the immediate area of the two existing 


companies the prices are higher. 





Mr, Pratt—What is your highest price ? 

Mr. McElroy—We are limited by our charter to $1.60. 

Mr. Pratt—What does coal cost ? 

Mr. McElroy—The coal costs about $1.60 per short ton, in the house. Of 
course there is something due to this low price. I would like to have Mr. 
Pratt perpetuate his views here in Pittsburgh as to the liberality of gas com- 
panies, 

Mr. Pratt—I do not see that there is much margin for a reduction of price 
in Pittsburgh. I think that $1 per thousand is low enough. 

Mr. McElroy—We sell gas to the city at 75 cents. 

Mr, Pratt—Then I do not think there is much chance for a reduction in 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. McElroy—I do not see that there is ; but still we are willing to treat 
the public liberally if they will let us alone. 

The Association here took a recess until two o’clock, P.M. 


(To be continued.) 





Report of the Superintendent of Public Lamps on the Number 
and Cost of the Public Electric Lights in the City of Boston, 


Massachusetts. 
—o 


The following report on the number and cost of the public electric lights 
in operation in the city of Boston, Mass., up to date of October 9, 1882, 
was made by the superintendent of lamps, Mr. George H. Allen, in response 
to a request for the same from the Board of Aldermen of that city 

Lamp DEPARTMENT OFFICE, } 
Boston, Oct. 9, 1882. 4 

To the Board of Aldermen : Gentlemen—In compliance with the order of 
your Board, passed October 2d, requesting a report to be made of the num- 
ber of public electric lights now established in this city, with a statement 
showing the cost of the same, as compared with the cost of the gas lamps 
displaced by them, and other facts relating to the expenditures of the depart- 
ment, the following is submitted— 

Under the direction of the Board of Aldermen, contracts for the establish- 
ing of not exceeding one hundred electric lamps each, with the Brush Elec- 
tric Lighting Company, and with the New England Weston Electric Light- 
ing Company, have been made. 

There have been located, and are now in use under these contracts, 103 
lights, costing at the rate of $23,108.15 per annum, as follows : 

Of the Brush electric lights, 51, costing, by the terms of 

their contract, 65 cents per lamp per night, or $237.25 each 

TRIAS bossa Ca aniarat oiden ee cak es ae weed ce'elwe $12,099 75 
Of the New England Weston lights, 52, costing, by the terms 

of their contract, 58 cents per lamp per night, or $211.70 

GREE ME ONG 556 bd. dr er eele ORR Nees AU eR Oaa RS $11,008 40 

The number of public gas lights which have been displaced by the 103 
electric lights is 325, and the cost of maintenance of the gas lights displaced 
would amount to $9,799.77 per annum. 

The cost of maintenance of the 103 electric lights is $13,308.38 in excess of 
the former cost of gas, lighting, and care of the 325 lamps displaced. 

It is fair to state that there are a few instances where additional gas lights 
could be dispensed with but for their location adjacent to the side streets and 
dangerous passage-ways, and it is also true that, in an equal number of in- 
stances, demands have been made to have gas lamps restored where they 
have been removed ; but such requests have not, as yet, except in one in- 
stance, been complied with. Geo. H. Allen, 

Superintendent of Lamps. 





Metallic Gas. 
net 

London Jron contains the following particulars regarding the invention of 
Mr. John Dixon, of Liverpool : 

We have recently received particulars of an invention which constitutes a 
new departure in the manufacture of illuminating gas, and which is being 
carried out on a small scale in Liverpool. The new illuminant is described 
as metallic gas, and is the invention of Mr. John Dixon, of the above town, 
where a company has been formed for working the patent. Mr. Dixon claims 
for his invention the production of improved gas for illuminating purposes 
by the decomposition or dissolution of the component parts or constituents of 
metals, earths, acids, carbon and hydrocarbon substances, and the salts of 
alkalies, the dissolution of the substance being caused by heat. 

It has long been known that certain chemical substances, when strongly 
heated, produce a white light, and, acting on this knowledge, the inventor 
has produced an apparatus capable of manufacturing and storing a gas the 
result of the decomposition of the chemicals above referred to, so that now 
he is prepared to supply a gas which, he says, is not only superior to, but 
much cheaper than any other. 

The model works in the Commercial Road, Liverpool, are capable of sup- 
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plying one thousand ordinary burners, The estimate of the inventor is that 
whereas 1000 men will produce a given quantity of coal gas, three men under 
his system will obtain ‘a like quantity of metallic gas, which will give a light 
of six times the luminosity. In every way has the metallic gas been tested, 
and in some instances it has been stored for upwards of twelve months, and 
its efficiency was found to be unimpaired. It has been found to travel any 
distance through the ordinary mains and pipes, and without condensation. 
In the manufacture of metallic gas retorts are employed similar to those of 
the ordinary gas works. The retorts and their contents are heated to a cherry 
red heat. After generation in the retorts the gas is led through a pipe, and 
the condensed vehicle is deposited in a recoverer. The function of the re- 
coverer is to extract as far as is possible the kerosene used in the retort sup- 
plier, The gas is subsequently sent to the purifier. Entering the purifier 
at th» bottom and issuing from the top, the gas is led to and stored in a gas- 
holder from whence it is sent through mains for use. 

The gas is of a dry nature, and nearly incondensable, and is not affected 
hy extreme cold. Mr. Dixon is able to ceeover the vehicle, such as kero- 
sene, used in th» generation of his illuminating gas, and, afterwards distilling 
it, he re-employs it for purposes of generation. 

It is stated that the residue, when practically discarded for gas purposes, 
can be turned into good account, and aniline colors, benzol, ammonia, car- 
bon, and other valuable products obtained. With regard to the illuminating 
power of the metallic gas, it is stated that that has been tested many times 
by having two jets compared, one being the gas supplied by the Liverpool 
gas company, and the other supplied with the metallic gas. The gas com- 
pany’s burner is a No. 2, whilst Mr. Dixon’s is a No, 0, and yet, when tested 

Wright’s photometer, the luminosity of the latter over the former is as 
one, affording a clear, brilliant white light, and not at all fatiguing to 
ne eves. 

When the burners are reversed, the light given by the No. 2 burner puts 
«n the shade the gas company’s light. An important feature in the metallic 
yas is its purity and the entire absence of any obnoxious sulphurous smell, 
eapor, or smoke, Tested with sheets of white paper, and held over the flame 

c each gas for a short time, it is said that the metallic gas was shown to be 
meer from contamination than the coal gas. The smell of the new gas is not 
so unpleasant as the old, but its presence in case of a leak can be easily de- 
rected. 

On the whole, so favorable a case appears to be made out for the new gas 
that we shall no doubt soon hear of its adoption in practice beyond the pres- 


ent small works. 


This is what the London Journal has to say about Mr. Dixon’s invention, 
and whatever excuse may be made for the Liverpool Daily Post, we cannot 
quite see what available excuse can be offered for the action of a reputable 
technical journal like /ron in placing such an effusion before its readers with- 
out a word of dissent or condemnation. 

DIXON'S GAS IN LIVERPOOL, 

While gas companies have been engaged in watching the development of 
electric lighting, other rival methods of general lighting have, unobserved, 
been creeping to the fore. It may be remembered that some months since 
we noticed the proceedings of a Mr. Dixon, an Australian gentleman who 
claimed to have discovered a new ‘ metallic gas” which was to be sold at 
wonderfully cheap rates ; thereby, of course, abolishing coal gas altogether. 
This new gas was to be produced by a burlesque combination of various 
metals and earths, mixed with paraffine or petroleum ; and the ridiculous 
character of Mr. Dixon's pretensions was well exposed by a scientific gentle- 
man of Sydney as soon as the patent specification was published. It might 
have been thought that a project so thoroughly demolished in the place 
where it originated would have instantly collapsed. Such was indeed the 
case at Sydney; but we regret to find that the base of operations has only 
been changed from Australia to Liverpool. By some occult means Mr. Dixon 
has obtained the support of the Liverpool Daily Post, and a recent issue of 
this newspaper contains a long and most misleading statement concerning 
the ‘‘new metallic gas.” No sensible person is likely to be affected by this 
garbled account of a petroleum gas procoss, the scientific value of which may 
be inferred from the remark that ‘‘ Mr. Dixon is actually able to recover the 
vehicle, such as kerosene, used in the generation of his illuminating gas, and 
afterwards distilling it, he re-uses it to generate more of the gas for consump- 
tion.”” The worst feature about this revival under the auspices of the Liver- 
pool newspaper, however, is the fact that the account in question is deliber- 
ately prepared for the purpose of being copied into other newspapers, 80 as 
thereby to cause some perturbation in ignorant minds. It is possible that 
the Liverpool Daily Post may have been deceived in this matter: but it is 
at least incumbent upon a respectable journal to observe some care in affairs 
of this kind. 








JEFFERSONVILLE, Inp., is to build a water works, the cost of which will be 
about $80,000. 





Gas as the Most Economical Form of Fuel. 
< 

The discussion session in connection with the Manchester Association of 
Employers, Foremen and Draughtsmen was opened on Saturday, October 
14th—Mr. J. Craven occupying the chair—on which occasion a paper on the 
‘‘ Economical Consumption of Fuel” was read by Mr. J. Nasmyth. 

In the course of his paper Mr. Nasmyth urged that for the process of com- 
bustion fuel in gaseous form could be employed under more favorable cundi- 
tions than any other. According to Faraday, ordinary coal, when in a fur- 
nace it had been turned into carbonic acid and nitrogen, evolved about 1200° 
of effectual heat ; but if the fuel could be so burned as to cause the produced 
gases to pass over incandescent carbon, a gas was produced which, when 
afterwards consumed, generated an effective heat of 4000°. The question of 
the practicability of using gas as fuel had been really solved by the Siemens 
regenerative gas producer ; but there were in the field two other gas pro- 
ducers of the same class—viz., the Dowson and the Wilson apparatus, the 
former having been mainly applied to the purposes of gas engines, while the 
Wilson apparatus had been adapted to many purposes, including steam boil- 
ers. It was found that by converting coal into gas before using it as a fuel 
two distinct advantages were gained over the old method of using the fuel at 
once. They partially saved the loss of heat caused by the carrying action of 
the nitrogen, and they produced a greater number of combustible gases, 
using up a much larger proportion of the heat-giving substances in the fuel. 
But there was a third advantage which was gained by the subsequent appli- 
cation of the producer gases ; and this was that by mixing the gases with air 
between the producer and the furnace, a perfectly effective combustion was 
achieved, and this was more especially the case when the mixture of air and 
gas was heated prior to ignition. The cost of these producers had undoubt- 
edly stood in their way, but there was no doubt that, given the public recog- 
nition of their value, the cost would, by subsequent inventions, be rapidly 
reduced. 

Apart, however, from the actual combustion of fuel, and especially of gas- 
eous fuel, there were undoubtedly many ways in which gas might be useful ; 
and in no direction was this being shown more palpably than in the increased 
employment of gas engines. These useful machines were not only being 
more widely applied, but were being made of larger dimensions so as to gen- 
erate much more power than was at one time thought possible. While he 
was of opinion that for very heavy work, where large powers were wanted, 
gas engines would not take the place of steam eugines, still it seemed now to 
be established as a fact that in many places and for many purposes they were 
a great deal better than steam engines. It was, however, quite possible that 
given the general acceptance of gaseous fuel, the cost of steam-raising might 
be considerably reduced, and the inconvenience resulting when it was neces- 
sary to get up steam quickly would be almost entirely done away with, for it 
was one of the special advantages of gas that the supply could be increased 
or diminished at will ; and when it was borne in mind what trouble was en- 
tailed when a fire had to be fed and caused to burn quickly, this was no mean 
advantage. 

Supposing, however, the general use of fuel continued, was it not worth 
while considering whether some steps might not be taken to utilize the bye- 
products which were created, and thus render the use of such fuel more eco- 
nomical? The experiment had already been tried and had resulted in a certain 
measure of success sufficient to warrant its further application. It seemed, 
however, to him that the question of the application of gas was resolving it- 
self into a matter of time, and that eventually one use of fuel in the present 
wasteful way would be entirely done away with. 

After the paper had been somewhat freely discussed, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Nasmyth ; and in acknowledging the same he observed that in 
his opinion gas engines were at present only in their infancy, and had a great 
future before them.—Journal of Gas Lighting. 








Correspondence 


(The JOURNAL is not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents. } 





Ventilating Chandeliers. 
New York, October 18, 1882. 
To the Editor AMertoan Gas Licur Journau: 

After reading the paper, submitted by Mr. George Bray, to the North 
British Association of Gas Managers, as published in your issue of October 
16th, I desire to state that, in the year 1858, when in London as the guest of 
Mr. George Lowe (at that time, I think, the veteran engineer of the London 
Chartered Company), I saw at his residence, in practical use, several of the 
ventilating chandeliers arranged for Argand and fishtail burners—not in any 
essential point differing from the illustrations published with Mr. Bray’s 
letter, Yours, etc., 

TagoporE W, ParMELEz, 
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G:zrmany—B. WESTERMANN & Co., of New York 
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Gas Stocks. 
oe 
Quotations by G. W. Close Jr., Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks. 
(with W. B. Scott & Co.,) 


34 Pine Srreet, New ork Crty. 
NovEMBER 2, 1882. 


er Allcommunciations will receive particular attention 
s? The following quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. gag 


Gas Co.'s of N.Y. City. 
Capita. Par. Bid. Asked 


Central.............-.... 466,000 50 75 85 
BR ccscecvavassesbis 1,800,000 50 96 99 
“ Bonds 170,000 103 
Manhattan............. 4,000,000 50 216 220 
Metropolitan........... 2,500,000 100 176 180 
= Bonds... 658,000... 105 1¢8 
Mutual.........-....-.. 5,000,000 100 102 104 


6° Bonds. is. 0000 - 
Municipal.............. - 1,590,000 100 187 190 
* Bonds ...... 750,000 106 110 
New York............... 4,000,900 100 112 115x 
WORIOEs div ckcscsincess 270,000 50 — 100 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn .........++. .. 2,000,000 25 105 110 


Citizens......:..r0ccc0es 
“8. F. Bonds. . 
Fulton Municipal..... 


1,200,000 20 65 70 
$20,000 1000 105 107 
3,600,000 100 — 75 


Peoples......... euionows 1,000,000 10 40 45 
*¢ —- Bonds. .....+.. 290,000 . 104 107 

~ Oe veyseew 250,000 ... 78 90 
Matropolitan........... 1,000,000 199 65 70 
Nassau.......... cescseeee 1,000,000 25 55 60 
- ORES. .ccccecce 700,000 1000 93 96 
Williamsburgh ....... 1,000,000 50 50 55 
“ Bends 1,000,000 ... 100 101 
Richmond Co., 8. I. 300,000 50 7 75 
= Bonds....... 40,000 — — _- 


Out of Town Gas Companies. 


Buffalo Mutual, N.Y 750,000 100 — 75 
= Bonds 200,000 1000 95 100 





Citizens, Newark..... 918,000 50 — —_ 


= ** Bds. 124,000 — 10 10 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills 125 — 
Cincinnati G.& C.Co. 178 180 
Consolidated, Balt. 42 43 

Bonds.... 197 _- 
East Boston, Mass... 220,000 25 122 128 
Hannibal, Mo......... 100,000 100 95 100 
Hartford, Conn....... 700,000 25 120 128 
Balifas BN. Gis...6..05. 400,000 40 i148 150 
Hamilton, Ontario... 150,000 40 117% 
Jersey City ........ ... 750,600 20 155 160 
Jacksonville, Ill...... 120,000 50 100 ee 
Lewistown Maine... 400,000 100 — 1°0 


Laclede St Louis Mo 1,200,000 {G0 117 oa 


Montreal, Canada.... 2,000,000 100 i186 (87 
New Haven, Conn... 25 «144 — 
Oakland, Cal 4 32 33 
Pe japlte, pom City ima 8C 
“" Bada. can a 
Pittsfield, Mass....... 120 130 
Rochester, N. Y...... 50 670 80 
Wilmington, Del.. 50 174 one 
BONER ics ccnniccesces 50 30 32 
St. Louis seeametl.. 600,000 50 250 254 
San Francisco Gas 
Co., 8. Fr’isco Cal. 68 69 
Toledo, Ohio...... .. 95 97 


Troy, Citizens.. ...... 600,000 100 — a 
Wasbington, D.C... 1,500,000 20 215 220 
- Scrip 375,000 th 245 250 


The New York Gas Light Company has declared a 
dividend of five per cent., payable November Ist. 
The Municipal Gas Light Company has declared a 
dividend of 7 per cent., payable November Ist. 

The following gas stocks were sold at auction, Oc- 
tober 25th— 

100 shares New York, at 113-1134; 234 shares Har- 
lem, at 983-99; 60 shares of Citizens Gas Light Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, N. Y., at 674; two shares of 
Metropolitan Gas Light Company, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., at 664. 





Advertisers Index. 


P. 
GAS ENGINEERS, aes 
William Farmer, New York City...........csesseccceseeeees 222 
G@. Warren Dresser New York City.... .....s.sceecsceceees 221 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND 


CONSTRUCTION. 
James R. Floyd, New York City .........0-.0.e008: evown aes 219 
T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint, L. 1... ccccccccccscccvccvccecss 2.9 
Dekly & WOW er. Pillars PA. oo 0s sceccccsceccsesvecccccccces: 219 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind........ ........... 219 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohi0..............66 ceeeee ees 219 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md........ ........... 219 
I a ir dtddescscnds  coccvssece-cscsece 219 
Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, Phila., Pa....... .....-..++. 219 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass ................. 214 
GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
i I, TFs On 0.6560 sce cccreveanaceccacscee 218 
Gloucester Iron Works, Phila., Pa. ...........ccccscccecees 218 
James Marshall & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa...............e0.005- 218 
ie Bey PEE Oe UNG BUN cu sccccccccccccccccccceccecees 218 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co., Phillipsburgh, N. J..... 218 
Mellert Foundry and Machine Oo., Reading, Pa............. 218 
SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS. 
G. Shepard Page, New York City............. 0 seeee 6 sees 220 
Jas. R. Smedberg, New York City....... Gugkiddietaehek onus 216 


RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


J. H. Gautier & Oo., Jersey City, N. J....... ccccccceceecees 216 
B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City.............seeseeeeees 216 
Adam Weber, New York City. .ccccccssssccccccccccccceccces 216 
Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, MO..............-.0+.: 216 
Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. .... 216 
Borgner & O'Brien, Phila., Pa..............0.eceeeeeeeeee . 216 
Gardner Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pa..............sseesseeeees 216 
Henry Maurer, New York City........ ........-+0e0- — 
Evens & Howard, St. Louis, Mo......... ....... Gaatneasvies 216 
Chicago Retort and Fire Brick Works, Chicago, Ills.......... 216 


Taylor and Anderson, Cincinnatl, OI0.........se0eseessseee 216 


| 
DIETERICHY’S REGENERATOR FURNACE. 


Charles F. Dieterich, Baltimore, Md... ee 200 
GAS METERS. 
| Harris, Griffin & Co., Phila., Pa.......... 222 


| American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia... ... 223 
| The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Cv., Phila. Pa 228 
Helme & McIihenny. Phila., Pa...... iakveenawnn See 

Maryland Meter and Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Ma. ‘ 222 


GAS STOVES. 


American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia 7 
VALVES, 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y.... 214 
EXHAUSTERS, 
P H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind........ 217 
Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York City ? 217 


GAS COALS. 


Penn Gas Coal Co., Phila., Pa............ ads 22 

Perkins & Co., New York City..........cccccccccccccecce 220 
Cannelton Coal Co. New York and Philadelphia........... 221 
New York and Cleveland Gas Coal Cc.. Pittsburgh, Pa...... 221 


Newburgh Orrel Coal Co.,*Baltimore, Md 
Despard Coal Co., Baltimore, Md.. .. .............. 
Fort Pitt Gas Coal, Pittsburgh, Pa... ...................... 220 


Chesapeake ani Ohio R.R Coal Agency, N. Y. City.......... 221 
GAS ENGINES. 
Schleicher, Schumm & Co., Phila., Pa........ ......... ... 200 
STREET LAMPS, 
J. G. Miner, Morrisania, New York City........... .. 213 
PURIFIER SCREENS. 
George D. Cabot, Lawrence, Mass.......... paw % eau ee 


BURNERS, 


Oe Cs Fig abo ide s.vikoessccadacciaccad. 218 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Moter Co., Philadelphia, Pa. -. 224 


PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
Connelly & Co., New York City 


STEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING BREESE, 





Bs ie Wy INO NE MI na oka ccgadanaédeceecdddseceeces 190 
PROCESSES, 

Gwynne Harris New Yorh Om sccccce scccctccccscccccces 218 
Strong Gas and Fuel Co., Yonkers, N. Y........ ........... 214 
GAS FIXTURES, 

Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York City... ... 2... ...000.... 27 
CEMENT. 

We Ox event, NOW TOE Clip veces ccccoscccscccccescseccecce 217 
BOOKS, 

Rt ID ois cs ce etsadwsaenes saicbintee F 220 
SII achidudinncwekesccdeciductevsieesh sace Mee 
Scientific Books. seeana aauvadaeacate caelunnice ae 
Cathels’ Gas Consumers’ Manuel. Se ee ee ee 223 
Ney MIN ssn vecccainccncccciaoaceece veceseae 223 
Review of Gas and Water Enginerring ......... sssecece wo. 223 
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Are adapted for use of Streets, Parks, 
Depots, Ferries, & Private Grounds. 


WITH POSTS OR BRACKETS. 


Jacob G. Miner, 


MORRISANTIA, N. Y¥. CITY, 
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F J. DAVIS & +i R. FARNUM, We desire to draw the attention of the gas community to the merits of 


the Sryvous Friction ConpEensER. Companies intending to introduce 
TRUSTEES AND AGENTS FOR THE new condensers into their works will do well to confer with us and ex- 


amine plans and estimates before contracting for any other pattern. 
SINUOUS FRICTION CONDENSER. The Friction CoNDENSER is now in use at the gas works located in the 


following places : 





Portland, Me. Brookline, Mass. Pawtucket, R. I. Frederickton, N. B. 
Newport, R. I. Chelsea, Mass. Jamaica Plain, Mass. St. John, N. B. 
Gloucester, Mass. Woburn, Mass, Attleboro, Mass. Paterson, N. J. 
Newton & Water- Peoria, Ill. Calais, Me. Dover, N. H. 

town, Mass. Clinton, Mass. Fall River, Mass. Waltham, Mass, 


Nassau Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas and Water Pipes, 


AND 
GAS AND WATER MACHINERY 
OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERN. 


Also, Gasholders and Iron Roofing. 


Orders from Gas and Water Companies promptly attended to. 





WALTHAM. MASS, 


SITUATION WANTED. CIRCULAR TO GAS LIGHT COMPANIES. 


BY A MAN OF MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OF A GAS WORKS. Brancu OFFICE OF THE Strone Gas Fuew anp Licutr oa eer | 
Has given great satisfaction to companies where employed. YoRNER Broapway AND Man Srreet, Yonkers, July 2, 1881. 


Best of references. Address ** A. G.” care this Journal. The Yonkers Fue, Gas Company is now in successful operation, manufacturing Water Gas by 


the Srrone Process, for Heat, Power, and Lieut. 
LUDLOW It has about two and a half miles of mains already in use through the heart of the city of 
Yonkers, and is supplying gas for cooking, heating, and various industrial purposes. 
Valve Manf’g Co. The problem of a purely fuel gas is at length practically solved, and is a complete success, 
, That it must speedily go into universal use is apparent to everyone, 
OFFICE AND WORKS Gas Light Companies are cordially invited to visit Yonkers and inspect this new system, which, 
| if electricity should eventually drive them out of the field of illumination, will open to them another 
field still more vast and fruitful, and from which they never can be dispossessed. The Westchester 
TROY, NEW YORK. | Gas Light Company of the city of Yonkers employes the Lowe Process for making its gas. Here, 
then, can be seen, side by side in business competition, the Strong and the Lowe against the Motay 
and the old coal gas methods, and each observer will be enabled to form his own upinion as to their 
relative power and value. The Srronc Gas Fueu anp Ligut Company is the proprietor for the 
State of New York of the Strong Patents, five in number, and of the Lowe Patents, two in number. 
All applications for licenses or for information should be addressed, as above, to 
R. W. VAN PELT, President of the Company, 
And also President of the Yonkers Fuel Gas Co., and of the Westchester Gas Light Co. 


WANTED. Tro Gas Companies. 


93S to 054 River Street and 67 to S83 Vail Ave. 











REFERENCES FURNISHED. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


BY A YOUNG MARRIED MAN WHO HAS HAD CHARGE 





OF A SMALL GAS WORKS FOR SEVEN YEARS, WANTED, BY A PERSON OF GOOD EXPERIENCE, 
BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES, A Similar Position in a Larger Works. A Situation as either Superintendent 
Dwhe and Single Gate, % inch to 36 inch—outside and or Assistant in a Large Works, 
nsile screws, Indicator, etc.,—for Gas, Water, Steam, and Can undertake the whole of the duties of such a situation, 
Ou. tinal wiibictl OR TO TAKE SUPERINTENDENCE OF A NEW WORKS. 
en Po at a aaa Apply for particulars and reference to Is a fair draughtsman and a good accountant. Finst-class 
T. LITTLEHALES, testimonials. Address ** P. We Xo,’ 183 BRIDGE ST., 


GaS WORKS, HAMILTON, CANADA. | CLEV4UAND, OHIQ. 


FIRE HYDRANTS. | wos 
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AMERICAN METER Co.., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


We call attention to our new Catalogue of Heating Stoves, which is now ready, comprising descriptions and 
illustrations of a varied assortment of Plain and Reflecting Cylinder Stoves, Open Fire-Place Heaters, etc., designed 
to meet the demands of the approaching season. Gas Companies and others will confer a favor by sending for 
Catalogue and examining the merits of these Stoves, which we feel assured will give satisfactory results. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 





—= —— Ga i 


Rie: 








No. 13.—Reflecting Heater. 


All Qualities of Gas can be Used. 















































Lj 


No. 18.—«pen Fire-Mlace Heater. No. 17B.—New Pattern Open Fire-Place Heater, No. 17A.—New Pattern Open Fire-Place Heater. 


WHE SEND FORJILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AMERICAN METER CoO., New York and Philadelphia. 
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J. H. GAUTIER & CO... LACLEDE MANHATTAN 
CORNER OF | FIRE BRICKS AND FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, | CAS RETORT WORKS rETORT WORKS. 
JERSE Y CITY. N. : < f CHELTENWUAM, = | 
MANUPACTURERS OF | 2S er ewes one eee | | 


oa Patron Hot Blast Ovens, Blast Furnace | CLAY GAS RETORTS 
Clay Gas Retorts, | Fir e Bricks and Tiles AND RETORT —_ 
Gas House Tiles, | of all shapes and sizes. . 


= ag Pot Clay. Fine Ground Clay and Fire Bricks. Sewer FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 
Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 901 ent er em een, Se Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue C., N. Y, 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and | ESTABLISHED EN 1845. 


; 7 | rener & O’Brien, 
SEO Ee eee, |i. MREICHER & SONS, ‘Borgner & O'Brie 


393-ly Cc, E, GREGORY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


: sce CLAY GAS RETORTS 


BROOKLYN AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, Cas Fretorts, Fire BRICKS, TILES, ETC. 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) | 
Manufacturers of Clay Hetorts, Fire Bric k, | 


vy ey TILES, FIRE BRICK. 23d St., Above Race, 
VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. | 


Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.R., N.Y. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
TWENTY YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 


Works, 


LOCKPORT, PA. GARDNER BROTHERS 


Works, 
5 MT. SAVAGE JUNCTION, MD. 
—ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, RETORT SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, Etc. 


MINERS & SHIPPERS OF FIRE CLAY. OFFICE, 116 SMITHFIELD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
C. H. SPRAGUE, No. 13 EXCHANGE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New England States. 








~ OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d Bi roam ate ESTABLISHED yore WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


HENRY MAURER. 
Excelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort Works 


SLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 


‘Works, E 


Howard Station, Mo. Pacific B.B. EVEN S re H QO W A RD, a. — 


916 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


FIRE BRICK. GAS RETORTS, AND RETORT SETTINGS. 


SEWER PIPE, 38 TO 24 INCHES DIAMETER. 


Glass Pot Clay, Ground Fire Clay,in Barrels andin Bulk. All kinds of Fire Clay Goods. 








CHAS. TAYLOR, Manufacturer. J. ANDERSON, Manager. THE PELOUZE & AUDOUIN 4 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


RETORT & FIRE BRIGK WORKS, Gas Retort & Fire Brick Co. CONDENSER 


(Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878) 
304 to 402 N. WATER ST., CHICAGO, ILL. TAYLOR & ANDERSON, 


WITH 
(Late CHAS. TAY OR, estab. 1872.) 
GEORGE C. HICKS, PRESIDENT. } CONTRACTORS, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Smedberg’s Improvements. 


STANDARD Cc A Ss re ETO ed TS, Fi re £ U. 8. PATENTS, May 26, 1874, and July 21, 1874. 
Clay Retorts and Settings, wR | CK 7 AND TI LE. nls Contin wag Setrty be considered a STANDARD and 


During the eight years which have 


elapsed since its introduction, it has been adopted in the follow- 
BLAST FURNACE LININGS; CUPOLA BLOCKS; ing gas wis 
FELL’S, DANK’S AND FRANK'S SMOKE PREVENTOR TILES; Cardenas, Matanzas, ° i AM 
Of every Shape and Size to Order. DANK’S ROTARY PUDDLING FURNACE TILES; Reno, Hannibal, Newn 0., 
SIEMENS’ & OTHER GAS REGENERATIVE FURNACE TILES; | Pe 


fi een ee — Louisville, 
ndianapo Cc ’ Salt Lake City. 
XXX PRESSED GAS WORKS FURNACE BLOCKS; Denver, Ohio Penitentiary, Hotel del Monte. 
FIRE CEMENT, ETC., ETC. Napa Insane Asylum. 
| POROUS NON-CONDUCTING BRICKS | The P. & A. Condenser is guaranteed to arrest every drop of 
Doubled Milled Clay, Ground Bric ks, | 


‘oal tar, Official test-buttons, from the New Orleans Gas ht 
, FOR BENCH FRONTS. | ‘ sompany will shortly be distributed. Address ee 
and Fine Sand of Purest Quality 


| Plans furnished, and competent men supplied to put up work. | THE SHICKLE, HARRISON & HOWARD 


IRON CO., St. Louis, or 
iv ; ; BRANCH WORKS, NEW CUMBERLAND, W. VA. 
Non-Conducting Porous Bricks for Bench Fronts. cateenakummaainamaaandii, | yas. R. SMEDBERG, 42 Pine St. (Room 18), N. ¥. 
Special goods for Smelting, Assaying, and Chemical 
Mauufacture, 





‘BURNS ST., CINCINNATI, O. | swzpzere’s Non-OSCILLATING DIFFERENTIAL GAUGE. 
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P.H. & EF. MM. Roots’ 











MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
CHANDELIER sS, 
4nd Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES. 


Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt Bronzesand Marble (locks, warranted best Time- 
keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


Salesroom, S36 DROADWAY. 


| NEW YORK. 
Spectal designs furnisued for Gas Fixtures for (hurches 
| Public Halls Lodger 4 


paew 
F’. O. NORTON, 


MANT'FACTURER OF 


IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER .3reuc Comene 
Specially acapted for gas works Under water it is capable 


With Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. 


BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. 
P, H. & F. M, ROOTS,} Patentees ana Manufacturers, {GONNERSVILLE, IND, 


Ss. 8S. TOWNSEN)), General Agent, 6 Cortland St. and 8 Dey St., N. Y. 


JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 8 Dey St., N. Y. 
WM. COOKE, Selling Agent, 6 Cortland St., N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


No. 245 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
BUILDERS OF 


Machinery and Apparatus for Gas Wor 


S. 


AUTOMATIC STREET PRESSURE GOVERNOR. 


4 


mL 
fr. 


PURIFYING BOXES, TOWER SCRUBBERS, WITH AUTOMATIC WATER 


BY-PASSES, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS. 


ISBELL’S PAT. 
HIGH SERVICE GOVFRNOR, GAS AND WATER VALVES, HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATOR, BENC 


MACKENZIE’S PATENT ROTARY AND STEAM JET GAS EXHAUSTEKS, GOVERNORS, COMPENSATOR 
CASTINGS, Ero. 


or the Construction o 


ISBELL, Secretary. 


CHARLES W 


ISBELL’S PATENT SHLF.SEALING RETORT DOORS. 
Extension, or Alteration of Gas Works, or 


DISTRIBUTOR. 
G. G. PORTER, President 


Plans and Estimates for the Improvement, 


Naw Woaks. 


| Of giving better results than Portland or any other cement 


92 Broadwyy, New York. 


Iron Sponge 
CAS EXHAUSTERS. 
CONNELLY & CoO., 


No. 407 BROADWAY. NEW YORK City 


NEW BOOKS. 


OBSERVATIONS ON GLASS AS AN OBSTRUCTOR AND 
REFLECTOR OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, 25 cts. 


TRANSPORT OF MATERIALS FOR GAS WORKS, $1.25. 


GAS ENGINEER’S DIARY AND TEXT BOOK FOR 188i, 
$2.00, 


A. M,. CALLENDER & CO., 
42 PINE STREET, N. Y. Ciry. 


PRESERVE 


The Journal! 


BY THE USE OF 


THE STRAP FILE, 








Advantages of the Strap File. 


Ist. It is simple, strong, and easily used. 

2d. Preserves papers without punching holes, 
| 3d. Will always lie flat open. 

| 4th. Allows any paper on file to be taken off 
| without disturbing the otvers. 


We will furnish to our subscribers this import- 
ant article for preserving, in a convenient form, 
| the numbers of the JourNat as it is issued, at the 
| very low price of $1.25, Sent either by express 
or mail, as directed. 
By mail the postage will be 20 cents, which will 
| be added to the price of the Binder. 


A. M,. CALLENDERB & CO 42 Pine Street, N. ¥, 
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A. H. M’NEAL, 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 
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CAST IRON PIPES 


FOR WATER AND GAS 





J AMEs 8. MOURE, Pres. 1A ¥. MICH ELLON, Sec. 


BENJAMIN CHEW, Treas. WM. SEXTON, Supt. 
STER IRON Wop, 
cf gut CB seers CITY Ny, | OR 







Cast [ron Gas Water PINE Sg Valves, Fie Hydrans Gasholders. &c. 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Senet. Philadelphia. 
on ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY ww MACHINE CO,, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 162 BROADWAY. 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 436-1 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, “ore V2 in Bee 9 ee 
We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS | va ‘ONSUMERS MANUAL, by E. 8. CaTHELS, CLE, 


and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol- —_ 
PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THomas 
iowing Books, at prices named : Box, Second edition. $5. 


KINGS TREATISE ON THE MANUFAC- AIR AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
TURE OF COAL GAS. Three vols.; $10 per vol. ERAL OILS “UTILIZED BY CARBURETTING AIR, by 
GAS MANUFACTURE, by Wu kicnamps, 40,| Sve Cloth eran, Member Institute Civil Engineers, 
with numerous Engravings and Piates, in Cioth bind- 5 x ttt 











ing. $12 renent-s SYSTEM OF BOOKKEEPING FOR 
S COMPANIES. le 
THE GAS ANALYST°’S MANUAL, by F. W Hart- CSS CONEAMIGS. GO 
LEY. $2.50. The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 


: — " ‘ price. 
ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PU- We will take especial pains in securing and forwarding 
MEFICATION —_™ — OF COAL GAS, by any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 
Rev. W._R. BowprrcH, M. A., with Engraving?. 8 Vo., | aij remittances must be made by Check, Draft, or Post Office 
Cloth. $4.50. Money Order. 
GAS MEASUREMENT AND GAS METER A. M, CALLENDER & CO. 
TESTING, by F. W. HaRTLEY. $1.60. ' Room 18, No, 42 Pine 8t., N.Y 





R. D. WOOD & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFAOTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts. Valves, Etc. 


Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 


_ £00 Chestnut Street. 
~ JAMES MARSHALL & CO. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES 





Works, 1Sth, 19th, 20th and Railroad Street, 
Office, No. 23 Nimeteenth Street. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N.B.—Pipes from 8-inch and upwards cast in 12 ft. lengths. 
te” Send for Circular ard Price List. 


Wollert Foundry and Machine Co. 


Zuimited. Established 184s, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 





iene Pipe, Valves and Hydrants, 
Lamp Posts, Retorts, etc. 

Machinery and castings for Furnaces, Koll'ng Mills, Grist and 
Saw Mills, Mining Pumps, Hoists, etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE, - - - READING, PA. 


6. CEFRORER. 


Manufacturer of 


GAS BURNERS, 
GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS. 


FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS, ETC. 
No. 284 North Eighth Btreet, Philadelpbic 


NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPANY. 


320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52. 
H. P. ALLEN, President. 


The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS. but from later 
most essentia] improvements. more appropriately called the 
ALLEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process 
for making “‘ Water Gas,” bythe decomposition of super- 
heated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those in 
Coal Gas Works, is au established euccess. More than One 
Hundred Million cubic feet of gas have been made under 
this process, and for permanency and brilliancy, a8 well as 
economy both to the manufacturerand consumer, it is supe- 
rior to any gar made by the old, or any other metaod. 

Our process is not intermittent but continuous. The steam 
and the oil are admitted into the retorta by gauge cocks, and 
run for days without change. All the materials required, 
besides the steam, are 17 lbs. of Anthracite coal and about 
83¢ gallons of Petroleum or Naphtha, per 1000 feet of bril- 
lant gas. 

Rights for sale. Inquire of the President, 
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JAMES R. FLOYD, 


(SUCCESSOR TO HERRING & FLOYD) 


Oregon Iron Works, 


1842. DEILY & FOWLER 


738, 740, 742 & 744 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Practical Builders of Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


BENCH CASTINGS 
*-om benches of one to six Retorts eac 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
ALR CONDENSERS ; CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS 
wet and dry), and 
EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving Retorts from pressure. 
B NDS and BRANCHES 
of all sizes and description. 
FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 
PATENT 
SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. 
FARMER'S 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 


SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR ANP FRAME. 


BUTLER'S 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 
GAS GOVERNORS, 
and everything ceanected with well regulated Gas Works at 
low price, and in complete order, 
SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts, 


N.B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
at very low prices, 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 





H. RANsHAW, Pres. & Mangr. 
Wm. Stacey, Vice-Pres, 


STACEY MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single and Telescopic Grasholders, 


IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 
WATER AND OIL TANKS, COAL ELEVATOR CARS, 
COKE CRUSHERS, 


BENCH CASTINCS, 


And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erec- 
tion of Coal and Oil Gas Works. Rolling Mill Machinery 
and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 


T. H. Brrou, Asst. Mangr. 
R. J. TARVIN, Sec, & Treas. 


Foundry: Wrought Iron Works: 
33, 35, 37, & 39 Mill St., 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, & 26 Ramsey St., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ee 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO,, 


Bobi co 


Builders of Gas Works, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 


1882. 
LAUREL IRON WORKS. 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, PHJLA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS HOLDERS, | 


SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC— WITH CAST | 
Be WROUGHT IRON GUIDE FRAMES. 


e are prepared to furnish Holders, Wrought Iron Roof 
mt Bench Castings, Condensers, Scrubbers. Purifiers, 
Drips, Bends, Tees, and al) other Iron Work connected w ith 
Gas Works. "We have built 12 gas works and 135 gasholders, 
Personal supervision given to the erection of all oar work. 
Holders built at following places since 1868: 


Lancaster, Pa. (2) 








Indianapolis, Ind, 


Williamsport, Pa. (3) Jacksonville, iu. 
free a. (2) | Joliet, Il. 
tasaqua, | Lawrence, Kansas. 


Kittannin ~~ Jefferson City, N. O. La, (2) 
Algiers, N. O., La 


Hazelton 
" Kalamazoo, Mich | 


Freeport. Pa. 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Pittston Pa, 
Bethlehem (S). Pa. 
Sharon, Pa 
Canten, Pa 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Annapolis, Ma. (2) 


Buffalo, N. Y. (2) 
Ogdensburg, N. 
Waverly, N. Y 
Little Falls, N. Y. \ 

| Penn Yann, N. Y. 

| Watkins, N. Y. 
Coney Island, N. Y, 
Batavia, N. Y. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. Gloucester, N. J. 


Lynchburg, Va. Salem, N.J. 

Stanton, Va. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Youngstown, oO | Burliagton, Vt. 
Steubenville, oO. | Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Zanesville, O. Att'ca, N. Y. | 
Mansfield, O, Mount Holly, N. J. 
Marion, O. Mount Joy, Pa. 

Belleaire, O, Rockaway Beach, L. I. (2) 
Athens. Zanesville, O, (2) 
Barnesville, O. Lancaster, O. 

Newark, O. Blackwell’s Island, N Y 


Columbus, O. 
Franklin, Ind, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Waltham, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass, 
Wheeling, W Va. 


Englewood, N. J. Lansing, em. 
Flemington, N. J. (2) Flint, Mich 
Dover, Del. Miiton, Pa, 


Pittsfield, Mass. | Galve ston, Texas, 


Meriden, Conn, 


NOW READY, 


VOLUMES I., IL, AND ITI. OF 


King’s Treatise on Coal Gas 


BOUND IN CLOTH. PRICE, $10 EACH. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 





42 Pine Street. N. Y. 


|GAS HOLDERS, BENCH CASTINGS, 


The Kerr Murray Mfg. Co, 


THE LATEST IMPROVED 


Gas Apparatus 


MACHINERY, 


Wrought Iron Roofs and 
Bench Castings, 


‘SINGLE LIFT AND TELESCOPIC 


GASHOLDERS. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MULTITUBULAR 
WATER AND AIR CONDENSERS, COMMON AND 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, ROTARY & STEAM 
JET EXHAUSTERS, WROUGHT 
IRON ROOF FRAMES. 


WANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF GAS APPARATUS. 





WORKS: 
Cors. Pratt, Scott, McHenry, Ramsay and Bartlett Streets 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 467-1ly 








CONTINENTAL WORKS. 





GASHLODERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y 


ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDERS., 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 


and Proposals given for the necessary Plans for Lighting 


Cities. Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories, 








PrP. MUNZINGHER., 


No. 


Engineer and Builder, 


1211 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





PENN 


BUILDER AND CONSTRUCTOR OF ALL KINDS OF GAS MACHINERY, 


ON THE LATEST AND MOS? IMPROVED PLAN. 


Bench Castings, 
Centre Valvwés, 


Condensers, 


Gasholders, 


Scrubbers, 
Stop Vaives, 
‘Estimates and Drawings Furnished upon Application. 


Purifiers, 
Etc., Etc, 
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GAS COALS. GAS COALS. GAS COALS. 


THE YOUGHIOGHENY RIVER COAL COMPANY, 


Organized August i, 1iss2a. 





MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 





Ocean Mine Youghiogheny Cas Coal. | 


The Coal from the Ocean Mine (recently operated by Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co., of Erie, Pa.,) is now used by 

all the leading Gas Companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and is recognized as the only reliable 
Youghiogheny Gas Coal. 

Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co. and W. L. Scott, Esq., still retain their interest in the new Company, and the same f 
general policy which has characterized the management of the mine under these gentlemen will be continued by the 
new Company. With largely increased facilities and wnlimited supply of Coal, any demand made upon the Colliery 
will meet with prompt fulfillment. 


PERKINS & CO.., General Sales Agents, i 


New York P. O. Box, 3695. 45 SOUTH STREET, N,. Y. 


ee ae 

















. MCCRICKART, Pres’t. J. E. MCCRICKART, Mang’r. 


THE FORT PITT COAL CO, The “Standard” Washer-Scrubber 


bi ee oF | KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER PATENT. 





i} e Cc | Removes all the Ammonia and a large percentage of Sulph. Hydrogen and Carb. Acid. 
ve QvuEBEO Gas Licut Co., July 19, 1882. 

: Gero. SHEPARD Pace, Esq. :—The washer continues to give every satisfaction. I inclose sample 

¢ © ‘e) | of sulphate of ammonia manufactured by this Company last week. I expect to clear the cost of the 
, Washer in a short time. D. H. Geaerm, Manager. 


: 
. if I Newport, R. L., April 13, 1882. 
i A Our Washer-Scrubber is now giving us 20-02. liquor, and leaving the last two chambers clean, I 
aah 


| a | get $1.20 per barrel for 20-o0z. liquor. Wiutuam A, SrepMan. 
(ian a i=} | Wiuuiamssuren, N. Y., Gas Lieut Co. 





Month of September, 1882: Average temperature of gas at inlet of Washer, 80°; average temper- 


' No. 337 Liberty Street, ature of gas at outlet of Washer, 82°; average temperature of air,-70°; average strength of liquor 
in Washer, 163 0z.; average strength of liquor in storage tank, 10} 0z.; average quantity of liquor j 


| P | T T S§ 4 lJ R G H, ? F N N, daily, 1,805 gals.; average quantity of liquor per ton of coal carbonized, 323 gals.; increase in cash 
receipts over September, 1881, 300 per cent. 


| The following American Gas Companies have adopted the “Standard”? Washer-Scrubber: 


T H E A M E R T C 1A N Allegheny, Penn. Consolidated, Baltimore. Citizens, Newark, N. J. Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
Metropolitan, N. Y. Newport, R. I. Havana, Cuba. Quebec, Canada. 
Richmond, Ind. Rockford, Il. Mutual, St. Joseph, Mo. Columbus. Ohio. 


- Wheeling, West Va. Providence, R. I. Equitable, Baltimore, Md. 
GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. The concentrated ammoniacal liquor produced has an immediate sale at prices much above what 


| has heretofore been offered. Sulphate of ammonia works of the most improved sytem erected for Gas 


3 PER ANNUM. Companies, and yearly contracts made at market prices for sulphate of ammonia. 
‘ | GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, 49 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
42 Pine street, N.Y. | SOLE AGENT FOR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 





ae ———— 


KINGS TREATISE 


¢ ON THE 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


OF THE 


MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF GOAL GAS. 


The Most Complete Work on Coal Cas ever Published. 
Three Volumes, Bound, $30. Unbound, $22.80. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York, 
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GAS COALS, 


a Pw 


Newburgh Orrel, Tyrconnell on TY Se, 


and Palatine Gas Coals. GAS PURPOSES 
So a oe as a mee 2S ee! Be 


ALSO SHIPPERS OF 


GAS COALS, 




















uo 


Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal basin, near Irwin’s aaa Penn Statior 


FOUNDRY CORE 


Mines Situated at 


m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River 
OFFICES 
NEWBURGH, FLEMINGTON, AND No. 209 South Third Street, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
EXOME OF FICE, 


Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
- ; 366—ly Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. da 
25 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 


CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


| Miners of the celebrated CANNELTON CANNEL, acknowledged to be the dest enricher produced 
—— in this country, yielding 10,000 cubic feet of 64.54 candle gas per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
CHAS. W. HAYES, Agent in New York, 
No. 111 Broadway ~- - ‘Trinity Building- 





CHARLES MACKALL, 
SEURETARY. 


J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 


SALEs Cc. & O. R’way Coal Agency N. Y. BENEDICT & DOWNS, New Haven. 
} DANIEL W. JOB & CO., Boston. DAVIS, MAYER & CO.,, Baltimore. 


Shipping wharves at Locust Point. References furnished when 
required. Special attention given to chartering vessels. 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


ro Gas aight Companies and Manufacturers of Fire Clay 
Goods throughout the country, 


AGENTS : 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


FOR THE SALE OF THE 


ROUSSEL & HICKS, Agents, 71 Broadway, New York. SUPERIOR KANAWHA GAS COALS, 


BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston. A lso, ie, I om I ™~ Tv A | pD ewe TE Ay ML CoO 1 = 
= = 7. om 4 ~ A > ° 


M nes in Harrison County, West Virginia, 
Wharves Locust Point, 
Compaty’s Office, 15 German St., 





} Saltmore, From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- Cc B= 4 ORCUTT SECRETARY ) 
’ , . . 


nattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas a 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, | J. JT. GORDON, Sales AGENT. 5 


N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light | 
Company, Maine . - — 
*.* Reference to them te requested. we. WM. A. McINTOSH, Prest. THOS. M. CARNEGIE, Vice-Prest. W. P. DEARMIT, Treas. 


Announcement. — NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND GAS COAL COMPANY, 


BY ARRANGEMENT WITH 





MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


Branch Office, 
130 WATER STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THOS. AXWORTHY, Agent, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL. 


Wall Street, New York. 
BY F. W. HARTLEY, A.1.C.E., M.S.E. E. & F. N. SPON, PUBLISHERS. 
PRIicE, $2.50. 


G. W. DRESSER, C.E,, 
CONTENTS Section I —The purposes of photometry. Standard light. Standard burner. Gas Works Clauses Ac- 


| Amendment Act, 1871 .—Regulations in respect of testing apparatus, mode of testing for illuminating power, and for 
| sulphuretted hydrogen. Description of candard apparatns. The photometer room, Preparation of candles. Testing 
| operations, Readings. Correction for gas consumpt. Corrections for candles’ consumpt. Corrections for barometric 
| pressure and temperature. Ordinary photometers. The inferential or jet photometers. To set the jet photometer at 
, work, To rate the Jet photometer. 
C ON Si LT | N G EN G | N rt R SECTION II..-Duration and mode of testing in London, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, sulphu compounds. Prepar- 
| ation of solutions. Fittingup. To set the apparatus at work. Analysis. 
SECTION III.—Ammonia. Sulphuretted hydrogen. Carbonic acid. The Cooper’s Tube, or Eudiometer. To calculate 
weight of sulphur. Harcourt’s color test. A rapid and accurate methodof estimating sulphur in coal gas, Spevific 
ravity. To find the specific gravity of dry gas. To correct the bulk and find the weight of gas, 
APPENDIX.—Rules and tables to facilitate the ca ‘culations necessary in the determination of the illuminating value 
and degr e of purity of coal gas. Photometry. Ammonia und sulphur. Proving of testing meters in London, The gas 
| referees’ cubic-foot measure. Times and mode of testing for pressure in London, Proposed standards.of light. 


A. M. Callender & Co., 42 Pine Street. N. Y. 


TORN METHVEN, 
of the London Gas Lt. Co., inventor of the 
General Office, 
NEW STANDARD PHOTOMETER, 41 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE SOLE AGENCY FOR THE UNITED STATES IS 
VESTED IN THE UNDERSIGNED. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, 





Member American Society Civil Engineers. 


ON ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 


Gas Manufacture. 
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GAS COALS. GAS COALS. GAS COALS. 





THE YOUGHIOGHENY RIVER COAL COMPANY, 


Organized August 1, 18se2. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


Ocean Mine Youghiogheny Cas Coal. 


The Coal from the Ocean Mine (recently operated by Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co., of Erie, Pa.,) is now used by 
all the leading Gas Companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and is recognized as the only reliable 
Youghiogheny Gas Coal. 

Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co. and W. L. Scott, Esq., still retain their interest in the new Company, and the same 
general policy which has characterized the management of the mine under these gentlemen will be continued by the 
new Company. With largely increased facilities and wnlimited supply of Coal, any demand made upon the Colliery 
will meet with prompt fulfillment. 


PERKINS & CO., General Sales Agents, 


New York P. O. Box, 3695. 45 SOUTH STREET, N, Y. 


THE FORT PITT coaL CO, The “Standard” Washer-Scrubber 


Rners and Siigpars of | KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER PATENT. 


CS Removes all the Ammonia and a large percentage of Sulph. Hydrogen and Carb. Acid. 
Queseo Gas Licutr Co., July 19, 1882. 











Gro. SHEPARD Page, Esq. :—The washer continues to give every satisfaction. I inclose sample 

e) Oo of sulphate of ammonia manufactured by this Company last week. I expect to clear the cost of the 
Washer in a short time. D. H. Gece, Manager. 
Newport, R. L., April 13, 1882. 

A. Our Washer-Scrubber is now giving us 20-0z. liquor, and leaving the last two chambers clean, I 


get $1.20 per barrel for 20-oz. liquor. Wiiuiam A. STepMan, 

A CSW, B WriiuiamssuraH, N. Y., Gas Lieut Co. 
Month of September, 1882: Average temperature of gas at inlet of Washer, 80°; average temper- 
No. 337 Liberty Street, ature of gas at outlet of Washer, 82°; average temperature of air, 70° ; average strength of liquor 
in Washer, 163 0z.; average strength of liquor in storage tank, 10} 0z.; average quantity of liquor 


» | T T SB lJ R G 4 2 F N N daily, 1,805 gals.; average quantity of liquor per ton of coal carbonized, 323 gals.; increase in cash 
j ! receipts over September, 1881, 300 per cent. 


The following American Gas Companies have adopted the “Standard”? Washer-Scrubber: 





T ; A M E R T C A N Allegheny, Penn. Consolidated, Baltimore. Citizens, Newark, N. J. Williamsburgh, N. Y. 

HH E Metropolitan, N. Y. Newport, R. I. Havana, Cuba. Quebec, Canada. 
Richmond, Ind. Rockford, Il. Mutual, St. Joseph, Mo. Columbus. Ohio. 
Wheeling, West Va. Providence, R. I. Equitable, Baltimore, Md. 


GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. The concentrated ammoniacal liquor produced has an immediate sale at prices much above what 


has heretofore been offered. Sulphate of ammonia works of the most improved sytem erected for Gas 


&3 PER ANNUM. Companies, and yearly contracts made at market prices for sulphate of ammonia. 
. GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, 49 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
42 Pine street, N.Y. | SOLE AGENT FOR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 





or - ————— 


EING’S TREATISE 


ON THE 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


OF THE 


MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL GAS. 


The Most Complete Work on Coal Cas ever Published. 
Three Volumes, Bound, $30. Unbound, $22.80. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York, 
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GAS COALS. 


NEWBURGH 





) ORREL COAL COMPANY, 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Newburgh Orrel, Tyrconnell 
and Palatine Gas Coals. 


ALSO SHIPPERS OF 


FOUNDRY CORE 


Mines Situated at 


NEWBURGH, FLEMINGTON, AND 
FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA, 


EIOME OF FICE, 


25 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 


CHARLES MACKALL, 
SEHEURETARY. 
CHAS. W. HAYES, Agent in New York, 
No. 111 Broadway -=- = ‘Trinity Building- 


Shipping wharves at Locust Point. References furnished when 
required. Special attention given to chartering vessels. 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 
OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


lo Gas Light Companies and Manufacturers of Fire Clay 
Goods throughout the couutry, 


ROUSSEL & HICKS, Agents, 71 Broadway, New York. 


BANGS & HORTON, No, 31 Duane street, Boston. 
M nes in Harrison County, West Virginia, 
Wharves Locust Point, } 

Compaty’s Office, 15 German St.,f Baltimore. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 
N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
Company, Maine 

* " Reference to them t# requested. 204-, 


Announcement. 


BY ARRANGEMENT WITH 
TOBIN METHVEN, 


of the London Gas Lt. Co., inventor of the 


NEW STANDARD PHOTOMETER, 


THE SOLE AGENCY FOR THE UNITED STATES IS 
VESTED IN THE UNDERSIGNED. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, 


Wall Street, New York. 


G. W. DRESSER, C.E,, 


Member American Society Civil Engineers. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


ON ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 


Gas Manufacture. 


GAS COALS, 


GAS COALS. 





THE 
PENN GAS COAL 
OFFER THEIR 


COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 


AND PREPARED FOR 


GAS PURPOSES. 


—— 


COMPANY 


Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s aaa Penn Statior 
m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River 
OFFICES 
No. 209 South Third Street, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York. 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. . 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. Fa 


CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


366-ly 





| Miners of the celebrated CANNELTON CANNEL, acknowledged to be the best enricher produced 


in this country, yielding 10,000 cubic feet of 64.54 candle gas per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 


SALEs C. & O. R’way Coal Agency N. Y. BENEDICT & DOWNS, New Haven. 
AGENTS : } DANIEL W. JOB & CO., Boston. DAVIS, MAYER & CO., Baltimore. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


FOR THE SALE OF THE 


SUPERIOR KANAWHA GAS COALS, 


Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COALS, 
From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 


FT. 5. GORDON, sans swt. OFFICE, 22 PINE STREET, N. Y. 








WM. A. MCINTOSH, Prest. THOS. M. CARNEGIE, Vice-Prest. W. P. DEARMIT, Treas. 


NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND GAS COAL COMPANY, 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


Branch Office, 
130 WATER STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


General Office, 
41 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THOS. AXWORTHY, Agent, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL. > 


_ BY F. W. HARTLEY, A.I.C.E., M.S.E. E. & F. N. SPON, PUBLISHERS. 
PRICE, $2.50. 


| CONTENTS = Section I —The purposes of photometry. Standard light. Standard burner. Gas Works Clauses Ac- 
| Amendment Act, 1871.—Regulations in respect of testing apparatus, mode of testing for illuminating power, and for 
| sulphuretted hydrogen. Description of candard apparatus, The photometer room, Preparation of candles. Testing 
| operations, Readings. Correction for gas consumpt. Corrections for candles’ consumpt. Corrections for barometric 
| pressure and temperature. Ordinary photometers. The inferential or jet photometers. To set the jet photometer ay 
| work, To rate the jet photometer. 
SECTION II..—Duration and mode of testing in London, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, sulphu compounds, Prepar- 
ation of solutions, Fittingup. To set the apparatus at work. Analysis. 
| SECTION III.—Ammonia. Sulphuretted hydrogen. Carbonic acid. The Cooper’s Tube, or Eudiometer. To calculate 
weight of sulphur. Harcourt’s color test. A rapid and accurate methodof estimating sulphur in coal gas. Spevific 
ravity. To find the specific gravity of dry gas. To correct the bulk and find the weight of gas, 
APPENDIX.—Rules and tables to facilitate the ca‘culations necessary in the determination of the illuminating value 
and degr e of purity of coal gas. Photometry. Ammonia und sulphur. Proving of testing meters in London, The gas 
referees’ cubic-foot measure. Times and mode of testing for pressure in London, Proposed standards.of light. 


A. M. Callender & Co., 42 Pine Street, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL-- 1876--EXHIBITION. 


——————— eee eee ow 


The U. S. Centennial Commission 
HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 
HARRIS, GRIFFIN & C@., 
51! 


12thand Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U.S. A.. as 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : — 


vai eeratigs i 


WE" 


eee Ty 


he alo acti ey otal Alka wl 





The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the nse «{ 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, ard embody a number of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation, 


Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President 





CHARLES E. DICKEY. 


: 1 
THOMAS TANSLEY, JR. THOMAS TANSLEY. ( 0 


Maryland Meter and Manufacturing Co.,| 
DICKEY, TANSLEY & CO., | 


Establishea 186e. Ay 


Nos. 22 and 24 Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GLAZED METERS, TEST METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE AND VACUUM f§ — 
REGISTERS, GOVERNORS, INDICATORS, SERVICE AND METER COCKS. W 
Meter Connections, Patent Car Fare Registers, Church and Tower Clocks with or without Dluminating Dials, and other light Machinery. 





_— ., 


FARMER’S PATENT 
Beast ASS DirP-PIiPYP ws. 
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FARMER’S PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
WILLIAM FAR™M ER, 
ARCHITECT AND CENERAL CAS ENCINEER, 


ROOMS 87, S9, 91, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Yr . > .¥ et 
“ W enna ofr may be consulted upon all matters relating to the Manufacture of I 
ant Lstimates for the Erection of Gas Works of any Capécity, and will erect the same either on Co is p} 
Having made the Const: uction of Gas Works a Specialty, perfect satisfaction can be sueceained. re ae 
Soie Ageni for the FOULIS HYDRAULIC MACHINE for Drawing and Charging Retorts, 
Soe Agent for the A! 1KEN and OUNG PROCESS FOR MAKING ILLUMINATING GAS. 


an 
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lluminating Gas. Will furnish Specifications, Drawings, 
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[. C. HOPPER, Prest. WM. H. HOPPER, Vice-Prest. WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. and Treas. WM. H. DOWN, Sec 


| AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 


GAS STOV ES, 





e 


a 
% 


Agencies: 


Manufactoriecs: ) 
} LET gt ge Ta bl y ” ‘ Y T ‘— hy ‘ 37 Water Street, Cincinnati. 
512 W. 22d St., N. : - St GG S “St AN DARD A RGAND BURN ERS, : 20 South Canal Street, Chicage. 
SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, 


° | SLO North Secord Street, St. Louis. 
i Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. Wet Meters, with Lizar’s “‘Invariable Measuring® Drum, { 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisce. 








i HEL™ME & MeILHENNY, 
Successors to Harris & Brother. 


ESTABLISEED 1848, 


| PRACTICAL GAS WEITER WANUPACTURERS, 


Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pe 
To manufactnre Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus ; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 33 years) and from our personal supervision of aX. 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, an ‘i in everu respect satisfactorily. 


WILLIAM HELME. JOHN MoILHENNY. 








WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest, and Treas. WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. H,. DUMONT WAGNER, Supt, S. L. JONES, Sec, S. V. MERRICK, Asst, Sec 


| THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 
No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No, 142 Chambers Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF GAS STOVES FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 








Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry aud Wet Gov: 
: ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also’ 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


CGoodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and ali apparatus connected with the business. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 





NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 


FODELL’S 














Review of Gas and Water Engineering. 
ISSUED WEEKLY. System | of Bookkeeping 


Edited and Published by Cuas. W. Hastines, 22 Buckingham St., London, Eng. | Price $, which snould be sent either in Check P, 0. Order 
or Registered Letter. 


. P ° ee _ ot . . : " Biaok Bovks, with printed beadings and forms on this svs- 
Each number contains articles in connection with the manufacture and supply of Gas; sum- tem, Wi'l le supplied to Gas Companies, by applying to W. P. 
mary of latest intelligence on the subject of Electric Lighting ; articles upon Water Supply ; also | FoDBuL Vatledelphia, or 


on the Construction and Maintenance of Gas, Water, and Sewage Works. 


A M. CALULENDEKR & CO 
OFFICE GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., N. Y. 


Price, 13s., Postpaid. -_ — _— = 
CATHEL’S 


CAS CONSUMERS 
MANUAL, 


| Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glunce, with- 
This Work gives a complete list of all Gas and Water Companies throughout England, Scotland, Irelard | 0" ®@Y Previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity 
} ; . Nee and money value of the Gas consumed. Aliso the best methoa 

and Wales; date of formation, amount of capita and names of all officers, etc. ; includixng carbonization 


» & of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of tts light, 
returns, prices paid for gas, dividends, ete. It will be to the advantage of Gas Compuntes to sapply 


theirConsumers with one of these Guides, us a meang of pre- 
venting complairt arising from their want of cnowiedge in 
regard to the registration of their meters. For sale by 

A. M CALLENDER & CO., 
} 42 ine Streei, New York. 








The Gas and Water Companies’ Directory. 


Edited and Published Annually by CHARLES W. HASTINGS, 


Price, in Cloth Covers, 5s ; Paper Vovers, 38. 6d. Postage Hxtra 
Address, 22 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 





Orders Received at this Office. 
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THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER C0, 


Successors to WW. WW. GOODWIN cc CO., 


1012, 1014 & 1016 Filbert St., Phila, 142 Chambers St., N.Y., 126 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Agents, WALDO BROTHERS, 88 Water Street, Boston. 





Bray’s Patent 
Standard Slit-Union 
Burners 
do not Corrode in 


any Atmosphere. 





BRAY’S PATENT LANTERN. 


AND 





SOLE AGENTS IN AMERICA FOR 


BRAY’S 


PATENT FLAT-FLAME BURNERS 


BRAY’S 


Patent Lanterns 


STANDARD SLIT-UNION. 











iN 
SPECIAL UNlON-JET. 





. 


The Special Burners are made 
for both High and Low Pressure. 
in ordering Burners our customers 
will confer a favor by stating the 


Pressure, 


They give a 
Permanently Well- 
shaped Flame, 
free trom Roaring 


and Flickering. 





SPECIAL SLIT-UNION. 


The “Special” Burners, as improved, are more adaptable to the requirements of gas illumination than any now 


before the public. 


They can be made to suit any pressure or quality of gas (including air gas). 


The gas inlet is 


so placed that it cannot be tampered with, and they are not liable to get out of order. 


The following table and sentences in quotation marks are taken from the report of 8. C. Ford, the United States 
Inspector of Gas and Meters at Washington, D. C., for the year 1881: 


Illuminating 
power in 
candles at 

rate of actual 


Actual 
consumption 
of gas per 


Pressure at 
points of 


Description of Burner. ignition. 





hour. consumption. 
Inches. Cubic Feet. Candles. 

Bray's Standard Slit-Union (30 candles.... 255 6.90 30.04 
“Special Slit-Union No. 7.......... 0 4.74 19.20 
2 et = a 50 4.10 16.61 
: - ” ee 0 4 24 16.97 
. ma o ae .60 3.49 12.58 
¥ = i  *  % aes .50 4.84 19.13 
“i = 2 Oe eR .55 4.22 17.10 
2 es - 5 eee 60 4.14 15.65 
> _ “ ae ae 55 3.38 12.04 
Regulator Union Jet No. 7........ 50 4.99 17.69 

2 = a OS eee 50 5.18 17.638 
= 24 om Ss ee .60 4.37 13.71 
a - Te; Gicrasnknn 60 3.97 11.46 


Bray’s Patent Standard Slit-Union Burners are of 30, 40, 50, 60, 


Illuminating 


power ir 


candles, at 
rate of 5 cu. ft. 


per hour 

Candles. 
21.76 
20.25 
20 25 
20 Ol 
18 02 
19.76 
19.79 
18.90 
17.81 
17.72 
17.01 
15.68 
14.43 


**On examination of the above table of tests, 
made with various burners, it will be observed 
that the illuminating power obtained with Bray’s 
special burners Nos. 5, 6, and 7, both slit-union 
and jet form, was high ; but with Bray’s regula- 
tor burners only moderately good.” 


Value of 
one foot of gas 
in terms of 
standard 
candles 
Candles. 


. ‘The result of test with Bray’s standard slit- 


4.05 union burner was highly satisfactory. This burner 
r = is best suited for street illumination, and will 
3 60 yield the maximum power obtainable from a cubic 
8 95 foot of gas,” 

3.95 : 

3.78 “The special burners manufactured by Bray 
: 4 & Co. compare favorably with any yet inspected 
3.40 by this office. They are well made, and no doubt 
a will prove very durable in practical use. They 


are best adapted for gases of high gravity.” 


70, and 80 candle power. ‘The Patent Lanterns 


are adapted for burners of 50, 80, 100, 200, 300, 400, and 800 candle power, and are acknowledged to be the best 


lantern for street lighting yet invented. 


WM. W. GOODWIN, Pres. & Treas. 
WM. H. MERRICK, Vice-Pres. 





S. LEWIS JONES, 
H. DUMONT WAGNER, Supt. 


Sec. 


Price Lists and Circulars furnished on application. 


SAMUEL V. MERRICK, Asst. Sec. 
G. B. EDWARDS, Mang. N.Y. Branch. 
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